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The President’s Radio Address 
May 27, 1995 


Good morning. It has now been over 5 
weeks since the tragic bombing in Oklahoma 
City. In the days immediately after that trag- 
edy, congressional leaders pledged to have 
the legislation I proposed to crack down on 
terrorism on my desk by Memorial Day. The 
Senate is now considering the antiterrorism 
bill. I'm glad they’re working on it. At the 
same time, I disagree with the position of 
some Senators from both parties that three 
crucial weapons in the fight against terrorism 
should be stripped from the bill. 

The first concerns my proposal to expand 
the wiretap capabilities of Federal investiga- 
tors. Terrorists move around. They don’t 
want to be caught. They go from State to 
State, from motel to motel, from pay phone 
to pay phone. We need the power to move 
our taps and surveillance as fast as the terror- 
ist moves his base of operations. But those 
who want to weaken my antiterrorism bill 
want law enforcement to go back to court 
for a new wiretap order each and every time 
a terrorist moves, unless we can specifically 
show that he’s trying to evade our surveil- 
lance. 

We should protect citizens’ privacy rights. 
But we shouldn’t force law enforcement to 
lose valuable time by making them get a 
court to agree that a terrorist is trying to 
knowingly evade us. Have you ever heard of 
a terrorist who wasn’t trying to evade the po- 
lice? I don’t care whether a terrorist is trying 
to knowingly evade the police. I care that 
he or she may be trying to plan another Okla- 
homa City bombing. And I want the police 
to stop those people cold. 

The restrictive view taken by some people 
in Congress would handicap our ability to 
track terrorists down, follow them when they 
move, and prevent their attacks on innocent 


people. 


The second disagreement I have is about 
my request that we should be able to use 
the full resources of the military to combat 
terrorists who are contemplating the use of 
biological or chemical weapons. In general, 
the military should not be involved in domes- 
tic law enforcement in any way. That’s why 
it’s against the law. 

But there is a limited exception to this au- 
thority: granting the authority to cooperate 
with law enforcement to the military where 
nuclear weapons are involved. There’s a good 
reason for this. The military has the unique 
technical expertise, sophisticated equipment, 
and highly specialized personnel to fight a 
nuclear threat. Well, the same is true for bio- 
logical and chemical weapons, which seem 
even more likely to be used in terrorist at- 
tacks in the future, as we saw recently in the 
terrible incident in the Japanese subway. 

Therefore, I can’t understand how some 
Senators could actually suggest that it’s okay 
to use the military for nuclear terrorism but 
not to use them for chemical and biological 
terrorism. We need their unique knowledge 
in all instances. I want law enforcement to 
have the authority to call in the military to 
deal with these chemical or biological weap- 
ons threats when they lack that expertise, 
equipment, or personnel. There’s simply no 
reason why we should use anything less than 
the very best we have to fight and stop the 
extraordinary threat now posed by chemical 
and biological terrorism all around the world. 

Finally, I strongly disagree with Senators 
who want to remove a provision of my bill 
that will help us track down terrorists by 
marking the explosive materials they use to 
build their weapons. It would be a relatively 
simple matter to include something called a 
tagget in materials used to build explosive 
devices. That way, law enforcement could 
track bomb materials back to their source 
and dramatically increase their ability to find 
and apprehend terrorists. 
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There is no reason to delay enactment of 
a law that would require taggets in explosive 
materials. Every day that goes by without a 
law like that is another day a terrorist can 
walk into a store and buy material that is vir- 
tually untraceable. As long as the basic build- 
ing blocks of bombs are sold without taggets, 
we can only hope they’re not being bought 
by terrorists. 

The Senators who want to oppose my bill 
on these points simply argue that these provi- 
sions will open the door to an overly broad 
domestic use of military troops, to overly 
invasive wiretapping, or to an erosion of the 
constitutional rights of those who buy explo- 
sives. I disagree. Constitutional protections 
and legal restrictions are not being repealed. 
We are simply giving law enforcement agen- 
cies who are committed to fighting terrorists 
for us the tools they need to succeed in the 
modern world. 

I want to work with Congress to resolve 
these differences and to make my 
antiterrorism bill the law as soon as possible. 

On this Memorial Day weekend, we honor 
those who fought and died in our Nation’s 
wars to keep America free. In the 21st cen- 
tury, the security of the American people will 
require us to fight terrorism all around the 
world and, unfortunately, here at home. It’s 
a fight we have to be able to win. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 2:22 p.m. on 
May 26 in the Oval Office at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 27. 


Proclamation 6806—Time for the 
National Observance of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of World War II, 1995 
May 26, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In remembering the nightmare we now 
know as World War II, it is natural and fitting 
that we pause to mourn our loss. Eleven mil- 
lion service members—more than 400,000 of 
them American—perished in that war. 
Countless more civilians died in its awful 
course. We Americans retain a special bond 
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to all of these heroes. We've seen pictures 
of their faces and told stories of their cour- 
age. For when the darkest days of fear 
seemed to tear our world apart, the brave 
millions we now honor kept liberty alive. 

As the forces of oppression sought to extin- 

ish freedom’s light, Americans from every 
walk of life heard the call to service. Women 
joined our Nation’s factories, and farmers 
doubled their efforts in our fields. Victory 
gardens flourished across the land, and al- 
though the rationing of goods made our din- 
ners less than feasts, the sharing of a cause 
filled our hearts with hope. Hand in hand, 
our parents and grandparents led our Nation 
on to victory, and together with our allies, 
we prevailed. 

Like the men and women who fought half 
a century ago, Americans today are just as 
bound to defend the cause of freedom. Now 
as then, we are privileged to see the triumph 
of democracy in nations too long oppressed. 
Now as then, we know that service is our 
highest call. And still today, we pray for last- 
ing peace. 

May the spirit of those prayers forever 
grace our land. May they guide relations be- 
tween citizens and friendships among na- 
tions. May our children remember our cause 
well, and may they one day see a time when 
harmony fills the Earth. 

The Congress, by Public Law 103-291, has 
designated May 29, 1995, through June 6, 
1995, as a “Time for the National Observance 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of World War II.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 29, 1995, through 
June 6, 1995, as a Time for the National Ob- 
servance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of World 
War II. I call upon all Americans to celebrate 
these days with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
nineteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
1:43 p.m., May 30, 1995] 
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NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 29, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on June 1. 


Remarks at the Unveiling Ceremony 
for the POW/MIA Postage Stamp 
May 29, 1995 


Thank you very much, Secretary Brown, 
for your remarks and for your service. Post- 
master General Runyon, Senator Simpson, 
Congressman Bishop, Secretary and Mrs. 
West, General and Mrs. Shalikashvili, to the 
distinguished service chiefs who are here, 
members of the Armed Forces, and espe- 
cially to our veterans on this Memorial Day: 
We are proud to have you all here at the 
White House and honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to unveil this stamp, which honors the 
extraordinary sacrifice of American prisoners 
of war and the memory of all those who never 
came home. It will help to ensure that all 
these Americans who gave so much to our 
freedom are never forgotten. 

We are especially fortunate to have a num- 
ber of former prisoners of war joining us here 
today. They represent a half-century of com- 
mitment to the principles that our Nation has 
stood for throughout the world. They em- 
body a level of devotion and service almost 
unimaginable. And I am proud to recognize 
several of them who are here today. 

Lt. Colonel Charles Prigmore was a young 
bombardier during World War II. On his 
14th mission over Germany, his plane was 
shot down, and he spent a year as a POW. 
Today he is the national commander of the 
American Ex-Prisoners of War. Colonel 
Prigmore, would you be recognized, please? 
[Applause] Thank you. 

Infantryman Bill Rolen fought at Anzio 
Beach and helped to liberate Rome. During 
the invasion of southern France he was cap- 
tured and forced to spend the rest of the 
war in a slave labor camp. Mr. Rolen, wel- 
come. [Applause] Thank you. 

When the Philippines were attacked in 
1941, Ruby Bradley had already been an 
Army nurse for 7 years. She was captured 
just days after Christmas, and her internment 
lasted until 1945. Ms. Bradley. [Applause] 
Thank you. 
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Robert Fletcher was serving in Korea in 
1950 when he was captured. He spent nearly 
3 years as a prisoner of the North Korean 
and Chinese forces before he finally could 
return home. Mr. Fletcher. [Applause] 
Thank you. 

Captain Isaac Camacho, a green beret, was 
captured outside Saigon when his camp was 
overrun in 1963. He endured the jungle pris- 
ons of the Viet Cong for nearly 2 years and 
was one of the very few to escape and to 
survive. It is especially appropriate to have 
him here today because he is still a servant 
of our country; he is the U.S. Postal Service 
station master in El Paso, Texas. Captain 
Camacho [Applause] Thank you, sir. 

And finally, Lt. Colonel Rhonda Cornum 
is a flight surgeon who served in Operation 
Desert Storm. On a rescue mission in Iraq 
her helicopter was shot down. She was badly 
injured, with broken arms and a gunshot 
wound, captured by Iraqi forces and held 
until the end of the fighting. Colonel 
Cornum. [Applause] Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these and the oth- 
ers who have suffered similar fates are Amer- 
ican heroes, among the finest and bravest in- 
dividuals our Nation has ever produced. 
They had to bear hardships but never fal- 
tered. They inspire us still, and will for gen- 
erations to come. I am pleased now that mil- 
lions of Americans will be reminded every 
day of the extraordinary service they ren- 
dered, and all others like them rendered, by 
this new stamp. 

On this Memorial Day, as every year, we 
also remember those who answered the call 
but never came home. Their loss is the great- 
est cost our Nation has paid for freedom. We 
can only imagine the pain their families have 
experienced, the grief that comes with uncer- 
tainty, the grief that comes with being denied 
a proper and clear grave. We know very well 
our obligation to them and their families to 
leave no stone unturned as we try to account 
for their fate and, if possible, to bring them 
home. 

We have worked hard and made good 
progress. We have put the issue of MIA cases 
ahead of all others in our dealings with Viet- 
nam. And today I am proud to say that we 
are receiving more cooperation from Hanoi 
than ever before. 
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A Presidential delegation headed by the 
Veterans Department Deputy Secretary, 
Hershel Gober, has just returned from Viet- 
nam and Laos, and we believe that coopera- 
tion with both these nations will continue. 
Our joint investigations are moving forward, 
and the Vietnamese are turning over essen- 
tial documents. More than 200 sets of re- 
mains have been returned since I became 
President. Of the nearly 200 so-called dis- 
crepancy cases, we have confirmed the fate 
of all but 55. And we will not stop until we 
have taken every possible step for every MIA 
and every MIA family. 

I want to say a special word of appreciation 
to all those who have participated in this re- 
markable effort. There is nothing like it in 
all the history of warfare. Never has so much 
been done to get this kind of accounting. I 
thank the families involved, the veterans 
groups involved, those who have served in 
the active duty military as a part of this, and 
others who have played critical roles. 

I also thank the Americans who have 
worked to help the Vietnamese to identify 
their MIA’s as well. That, too, is an astonish- 
ing development in the history of warfare. 
And the American people are indebted to 
all of you who have played a role in this re- 
markable endeavor. 

Thanks to our new relationship with Rus- 
sia, we're also making progress on the MIA 
cases from World War II, the Korean War, 
Vietnam, and a number of cold war incidents. 
The U.S.-Russia Joint Commission on POW- 
MIA’s has gained access to thousands of 
pages of once-classified documents, con- 
ducted hundreds of interviews in Russia and 
in the other new independent states, re- 
ceived important information about the fate 
of American service personnel. 

Those missing from the war in Korea, 
along with the MIA’s from all our Nation’s 
conflicts, will not be forgotten in the heart 
of America. Our work will go forward until 
we have done all there is to do. We owe it 
to them, to their families, and to our country 
to work on this until the job is done. 

And we must remain true to our entire 
commitment to stand by all those who stood 
watch for freedom. Whether it is protecting 
benefits that veterans have earned or improv- 


ing health care or breaking the cycle of de- 
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spair for homeless veterans or confronting 
the legacy of Agent Orange or getting to the 
bottom of Gulf war-related illnesses, we must 
uphold our solemn obligation to our veterans, 
not for a few months or for a few years but 
for the entire lifetime of this Nation. 


And we owe it to the legacy of our veterans 
to protect the national security in the future. 
We are working hard to end the legacy of 
the cold war. The United States and Russia 
are destroying nuclear arsenals. And I am 
proud that for the first time since the dawn 
of the nuclear age, there are no nuclear 
weapons pointed at the children of the Unit- 
ed States of America. I am proud that the 
United States and Russia joined together to 
secure the indefinite extension of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, so that more and more 
nations will be making and keeping a promise 
not to develop nuclear weapons. 

But we know that we have challenges from 
other weapons as well, from biological and 
chemical weapons. We must work to contain 
them. And we know that we have the chal- 
lenge not only of nations that still seek to 
do us and other freedom-loving peoples 
harm but also from terrorists around the 
world and here at home who would threaten 
our security and our way of life. 

We must stand up to all these security 
threats as a way of honoring those who have 
sacrificed and served our country. They 
brought us to this point, and we owe it to 
them to give our children the opportunities 
we have all enjoyed. 

So on this Memorial Day, I say to all of 
you, we honor the sacrifices of those who 
never came home, the sacrifices of those who 
were imprisoned but came home, the sac- 
rifices of all who gave and all who serve. God 
bless you all, and God bless America. 


And now, for the proper unveiling of this 
much-deserved stamp, let me introduce our 
very fine Postmaster General, Mr. Marvin 
Runyon, and thank him again for the out- 
standing job he has done. 


Mr. Runyon. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:15 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 
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Remarks at a Memorial Day 
Ceremony in Arlington, Virginia 


May 29, 1995 


Thank you very much, Secretary Perry, 
Secretary Brown, Major General Gorden, 
Chaplain Cottingham, General and Mrs. 
Shalikashvili and to the other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their wives, to 
all the members of the Armed Forces who 
are here, and the veterans, especially to the 
POW’s and their family members and the 
family members of MIA’s whose sacrifice and 
service we honored today just a few moments 
ago with the unveiling of the special stamp 
in honor of POW’s and MIA’s, and of course, 
to Sergeant Major Rodriguez and Mrs. 
Rodriguez. 

Sergeant Major, if you had known 50 years 
ago you were going to be here today and had 
50 years to get ready, you could not have 
done any better job than you did, and we 
thank you. This fine American was decorated 
by President Roosevelt with the Purple 
Heart for his action in combat on Iwo Jima. 
He later led an honor guard for President 
Truman. He represents the vital ties to the 
past that inspires us today, and we thank him 
and all others for their service. 

Today we feel close to that past and to 
all those who stood fast when our freedom 
was in peril 50 years ago. We remember the 
valiant individuals from all of our wars who 
fell while defending our Nation. They fought 
so that we might have the freedom which 
too many of us take for granted but, at least 
on this day, we know is still our greatest 
blessing. 

At this sacred moment, we put aside all 
that might otherwise divide us to recall the 
honor that these men and women brought 
to their families and their communities and 
the glory they bestowed upon our beloved 
Nation. All across our great country today, 
in cities and towns great and small, wreaths 
and flags adorn our cemeteries. Friends and 
family members and those who simply are 
grateful for their liberties will gather for a 
parade or visit the graves of some of these 
heroes, tell a new generation the stories of 
how America was kept free and strong. We 
must remember to do justice to their memo- 
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ries. We must remember that so we can go 
forward. 

Especially in this last year, the 50th since 
World War II, we Americans have remem- 
bered and paid homage to the generation 
that fought that great struggle in ceremonies 
in Normandy, at Nettuno Beach in Italy, at 
Cambridge Cemetery in England, the Manila 
Cemetery in the Philippines, the Iwo Jima 
Memorial here in Arlington, and in Moscow. 

As we look across the gulf of time and look 
at the veterans of that conflict who still are 
among us, we continue to draw strength from 
their marvelous achievement. We remember 
anew the indomitable power of free men and 
women united by a just cause. 

Fifty years ago today, the war in Europe 
was over. American armed forces worked to 
restore order to a wrecked continent, taking 
charge of shattered communities, tending to 
the survivors of the awful concentration 
camps. But the celebration of victory was 
short because our battle-weary Nation was 
shifting troops and energies from one theater 
to another. Little was certain. Virtually every 
household still had someone in uniform, and 
no one could say even then who would sur- 
vive. 

In the Pacific war, fighting raged on in the 
Philippines. Okinawa, the bloodiest battle in 
the Far East, was already almost 2 months 
old and far, far from over. By the time it 


. ended on June 22, that small island would 


claim the lives of more than 12,000 Ameri- 
cans. 

Still, our forces never faltered. Half a 
world away from their homes, far from their 
families, they fought for their country, their 
loved ones, and for the ideals that have kept 
this country going now for more than 200 
years. They knew their mission was unparal- 
leled in human history: to fight for freedom, 
for democracy, and for human dignity all the 
world over. In those distant places and 
harrowing times, ordinary people performed 
extraordinary deeds. 

Many who fell there are now here in Ar- 
lington, in this hallowed ground. We come 
here to honor their sacrifice, to give them 
thanks for safeguarding our homes and our 
liberties, and for giving us another 50 years 
of freedom. But we also come here because 
we understand what they fought for. Here, 
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among the dead, in the perfect rows of stone, 
we see the life of America for which they 
sacrificed so much. 

Four graves around here today tell a good 
story. Right over there, down Grant Drive, 
is the grave of Colonel Justice Chambers of 
the United States Marine Corps Reserve. For 
his extraordinary courage in taking vital high 
ground during the landing on Iwo Jima, he 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Just next to him lies Lieutenant Com- 
mander Barbara Allen Rainey. She was the 
mother of two daughters and the Navy’s first 
female aviator. She died in a plane crash in 
1982. Further down the walk lies the grave 
of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Jr., known 
throughout the world as the first person ever 
to fly over the North Pole. And next to him 
lies General Daniel “Chappie” James, a 
Tuskegee Airman who flew nearly 200 com- 
bat missions, a pilot in Korea and Vietnam 
as well. He rose through the ranks to become 
the first African-American four-star general. 

These four were very different in race and 
gender, service and generation. But they 
were united in their service to America. To- 
gether, their lives are proof of perhaps our 
greatest American truth: that a nation of 
many really can be brought forth as one.-To- 
gether, they show the tremendous strength 
that not only our Armed Forces but our en- 
tire Nation has drawn from our remarkable 
diversity. They remind us of the riches our 
democracy creates by bringing the benefits 
of liberty to all Americans, regardless of their 
race or gender or station in life. They remind 
us of why so many have sacrificed so much 
for the American idea. 

Today, more than ever, we rededicate our- 
selves to the vision for which they live. Gen- 
erations before ours met challenges to de- 
mocracy and freedom, defeated the threats 
of fascism and communism, and now it is for 
us to rise to the new challenges posed by 
the forces of darkness and disintegration in 
this age at home and abroad. 

In an uncertain world, we still know we 
must maintain armed forces that are the best- 
trained, best-equipped, and best-prepared in 
the world. That is the surest guarantee of 
our security and the surest guarantee that we 
will not repeat the mistakes of the past, when 
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America disarmed encouraged people to 
abuse the decent liberties we all are willing 
to fight for. 

Now, we must finish the security work of 
the last 50 years by ending the nuclear threat 
once and for all. I am very proud of the fact, 
and I know all of you are, that today, we 
and the Russians are destroying the weapons 
of our nuclear arsenal and that for the first 
time since the dawn of the nuclear age, no 
Russian missiles are pointed at the people 
of the United States of America. 

I am proud of the fact that the nations 
of the world recently voted to extend indefi- 
nitely the Non-Proliferation Treaty and that 
Russia and the other states of the former So- 
viet Union and the United States were on 
the same side, asking countries to forswear 
ever developing nuclear weapons. 

I know we have more to do in trying to 
stem the proliferation of biological and 
chemical weapons and to defeat the forces 
of terrorism around the world. No free coun- 
try is immune from them. But we can do 
this, and we must. 

In honor of all those who have fallen, from 
the dawn of our Nation to this moment, we 
resolve to uphold not only their memories 
but their ideals: the vision of America, free 
and strong, conferring the benefits of our be- 
loved land on all our citizens. They sacrificed 
so that we could do this. 

Our debt is, therefore, to continue free- 
dom’s never-ending work, to build a Nation 
worthy of all those who fell for it, to pass 
to coming generations all that we have inher- 
ited and enjoyed. This must be our common 
purpose: to make sure all Americans are able 
to make the most of their freedoms and their 
God-given abilities and still, still, to reaffirm 
our conviction that we are, from many, one. 

And so we go forth from this place today, 
remembering the lives of people like Cham- 
bers, Rainey, Byrd, and James. From their 
example, let us carry forth that passion and 
let us strengthen our national unity. 

God bless you all, and God bless America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 
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Remarks on Clean Water Legislation 
May 30, 1995 


Thank you very much. This country would 
be better off if we had a few more little old 
ladies in tennis shoes, don’t you think, like 
Minny Pohlmann? [Applause] Thank you, 
Minny, for your introduction, and more im- 
portantly, thank you for the many years of 
work you have done to clean up the Potomac 
and to set an example about responsible 
environmentalism. 

Secretary Babbitt; Administrator Browner; 
to the CEQ Chairman, Katie McGinty; 
George Frampton; Bob Stanton; Mike 
Brown; to Neal Fitzpatrick, the conservation 
director of the Audubon Naturalist Society; 
and the two young people who came up with 
me, Hannah and Michael—where are they, 
where are the young people who were with 
me? Thank you very much. And to all the 
schoolchildren who are here—I wish you 
could have heard what they were saying over 
there as I was looking at some of the species 
that live in this water, because it is still not 
as pure as it ought to be, and reading the 
sign over there. Have you all read the sign 
on the creek? “Fish from these waters con- 
tain PCB’s. Do not eat catfish, carp, or eel 
from these waters. You may eat a half a 
pound per month of largemouth bass or a 
half a pound per week of sunfish or other 
fish. Choose to eat younger and smaller fish 
of legal size. Always skin the fish, trim away 
the fat, and cook so that it drains away. The 
practice of catch and release is encouraged. 
Swimming is prohibited still due to high lev- 
els of bacteria.” 

To those who say we have nothing more 
to do to clean up America’s waterways, I urge 
them to come here to Pierce Mill and read 
the sign. 

We still have a lot of work to do on this, 
the most simple necessity of our lives, water. 
Pierce Mill and this part ‘of Rock Creek Park 
are very important in the history of our coun- 
try. Teddy Roosevelt used to come here to 
walk and to look at the creek, to get a little 
exercise. 

I admire Teddy Roosevelt for many rea- 
sons, but one of the most important is that 
he taught us the necessity of preserving our 
natural resources and protecting our natural 
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world. He established the National Wildlife 
Refuges. The Forest Service grew in size and 
vision under his leadership. His actions led 
to the creation of the National Park Service, 
which takes care of this very park. This great 
Republican President taught us that it would 
be foolhardy and spendthrift to try to play 
politics with our environmental treasures. 
Caring for our land wasn’t just for Democrats 
or just for Republicans, it was an American 
cause and just plain common sense. That was 
true at the beginning of this century when 
Teddy Roosevelt was President; it’s even 
more true at the end of this century as we 
look toward a new millennium. 

Roosevelt’s legacy of nonpartisanship on 
the environment extended throughout most 
of this century. It was under another Repub- 
lican President, Richard Nixon, that we cre- 
ated the Environmental Protection Agency, 
passed the Clean Water Act, and created the 
White House Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

For a long time, therefore, Americans have 
stood as one in saying no to things like dirty 
water and yes to giving our children an envi- 
ronment as unspoiled as their hopes and 
dreams. It is because of this commitment on 
the part of millions of Americans of both par- 
ties and all races and ethnic backgrounds, 
people from every region of our country and 
all walks of economic life, that last week you 
were able to take your children—last week- 
end—to a beach that was clean or a lake that 
was full of fish or a river that was safe to 
swim in. And that’s why I want to talk to 
you about some of the things that are going 
on now that present a threat to that way of 
life. 

Some Members of the new Congress, op- 
erating with major industry lobbyists, have 
come up with a bill that would roll back a 
quarter-century of bipartisan progress in 

ublic health and environmental protection. 
The bill would let polluted water back into 
our lives. It would increase the threat of im- 
properly treated sewage being released into 
our waters. The sewage could then wash up 
on our beaches, maybe on the very beach 
where you taught your children to swim. 

Members of Congress who support this 
legislation actually have the nerve to call their 
bill the “Clean Water Act.” And the House 
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of Representatives actually passed it just be- 
fore the Memorial Day weekend. But news- 
papers all over America are calling it the dirty 
water act. And it won’t get past my desk. 

We have worked as one people for 25 
years—as one people for 25 years—across 
party lines to make our environment safer 
and cleaner. We cannot turn away from it 
now. There is still more to be done, not less. 

Let me tell you about the true Clean 
Water Act, the one we have in place now, 
the one I’m going to use the power of the 
Presidency to protect. Every year the real 
Clean Water Act cleans more than a billion 
pounds of toxic pollutants from our water. 
Every year it keeps 900 million tons of sew- 
age out of our rivers, lakes, and streams. In 
human terms, it keeps poisons out of your 
child’s evening bath and bedtime glass of 
water. 

Once a river of ours was so polluted that 
it actually caught fire. Thanks to that act, that 
doesn’t happen anymore. The story used to 
be that if you fell into the Potomac, which 
this stream runs into, you had to go to a doc- 
tor and get shots to protect yourself from dis- 
ease. Because of the genuine Clean Water 
Act, that’s on its way to being a dark and 
distant memory. Today the Potomac has re- 
bounded. And many parts of it are safe for 
fishing and swimming. 

Under the new bill in Congress all this 
could change. Instead of getting progres- 
sively cleaner, our water quality would go 
straight down the drain. We've heard all 
about beaches that have had to be shut down 
because of water waste and syringes on the 
sand. Some of us have been unlucky enough 
to have that experience firsthand. 

The House bill would only increase this 
risk. Under its provisions, many coastal cities 
would be able to dump inadequately treated 
sewage and industrial waste into the ocean, 
increasing your family’s chances of finding 
waste in the water when you're swimming 
or boating. 

But this fight isn’t just about how clean 
the water is when you're on vacation. It’s also 
about the water that you drink every day, the 
water that you bathe in, the water that you 
use at home, the water that keeps you and 


your children and all of us alive. 
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Americans have a right to expect that our 
water will be the cleanest in the world. Clean 
water is essential to the security our people 
deserve, the safety that comes from knowing 
that the environment we live in won’t make 
us sick. With all the other changes and chal- 
lenges that the American people have to 
confront in the world today, they sure should 
not have to worry about the quality of their 
water. That is one uncertainty that even in 
this rapidly changing world we ought to be 
able to remove from every family in the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

This House bill would put the cleanliness 
and safety of our water at risk. Industries in 
our country use roughly 70,000 pollutants, 
chemicals, and other material that can poison 
water if they're not controlled properly. This 
bill would make it easier for those poisons 
to find their way into our water. 

Current law requires that we use the best 
achievable technology to keep our water 
clean and safe. Amazingly, the House bill ac- 
tually says we don’t need to bother with the 
best technology; it says that second or even 
third best is good enough. That’s crazy. 
There’s no reason on Earth why Americans 
should have to settle for anything less than 
the best when it comes to keeping our water 
safe and pure. 

Now, here’s the part that really gets to me. 
This bill would also postpone, perhaps indefi- 
nitely, action against some of the suspected 
sources of cryptosporidium in drinking water. 
Now, we all remember what that is. That’s 
the deadly bacteria that contaminated Mil- 
waukee’s water supply just 2 years ago. One 
hundred people died from drinking it; thou- 
sands more fel ill. For more than a week, 
the people of Milwaukee were terrified to 
brush their teeth, make coffee, use ice cubes, 
even wash their clothes in their own city’s 
water supply. If you can believe it, this bill 
that aes the House would prevent us from 
doing everything in our power to make sure 
that this never happens again. 

Who could possibly think up such a bill? 
Well, the lawyers and the lobbyists who rep- 
resent the polluters who wrote the bill. They 
were invited into the back rooms of what 
once was your Congress to write a bill that 
provides loopholes for their industries. They 
want to make it possible for their companies 
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to get around the standards that are designed 
to protect us all. If the bill becomes law, 
that’s exactly what will happen. 

But it won't. It won't. I am encouraged 
that some people in the Senate on both sides 
of the political aisle have expressed the 
gravest of reservations about this House bill. 
But if the special interests should get it 
through the Senate as well in the way that 
the House passed it, I will certainly have no 
choice but to veto it. And I will do it happily 
and gladly for the quality of water in this 
country. 

A big part of the American dream goes 
way beyond economics and has to do with 
the preservation of our liberties and the stew- 
ardship of our land. This is a part of the 
American dream. The stories these children 
told me this morning about the dreams they 
have for clean water and a clean environment 
and growing up in an America where they'll 
be able to take their children to places like 
Pierce Mill, that’s a big part of the American 
dream. A lot of people sacrificed to give us 
this dream. And we shouldn’t squander it in 
a momentary lunge away from common 
sense and the common direction the Amer- 
ican people have been taking for a generation 
now. 

Teddy Roosevelt said the Nation behaves 
well if it treats the natural resources as assets 
which it must turn over to the next genera- 
tion, increased and not impaired in value. 

Now, let’s get away even from the beauties 
of the stream. Look at this—every time I give 
a talk they give me one of these—{laugh- 
ter|—because they're afraid I'll get hoarse or 
need it otherwise. We take this for granted. 
It’s clean. It’s safe. It’s available to everyone. 
It won’t make us sick. We have to have it 
to survive. Our lives depend on it. Why in 
the world would we do anything, anything 
at all, which would take away the simple se- 
curity of the safety of this water from our 
children, ourselves, and our future. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this does not have 
to be a political issue. For 25 years, it has 
not been a partisan issue. We are seeing in 
this area a dramatic, unusual, unwarranted 
departure from the commonsense course 
that has kept America moving toward a 
cleaner environment and a better tomorrow. 
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Let’s get back on course. That’s the real pro- 
gressive future. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:37 a.m. at Pierce 
Mill in Rock Creek Park. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Robert Stanton, Regional Director, Na- 
tional Capital Region, National Park Service; and 
Michael Brown, Assistant Superintendent, Rock 
Creek Park. 


Remarks at the United States Air 
Force Academy Commencement 
Ceremony in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 


May 31, 1995 


The President. Thank you very much, 
General Stein. 

Audience member. Soo-o-ey! [Laughter] 

The President. That’s my home State 
cheer, for those of you unused to foreign lan- 
guages being spoken here in Falcon Stadium. 
[Laughter Thank you very much. 

General Stein, thank you. Secretary 
Widnall, General Fogleman, Governor 
Romer, Congressman Ramstad; to the distin- 
guished faculty and staff; to the proud par- 
ents, family, and friends; to the members of 
the Cadet Wing: We gather here to celebrate 
this very important moment in your life and 
in the life of our Nation. Gentlemen and 
gentleladies of this class, the Pride of "95, 
this is your day. And you are only one 
speech—one pretty short speech—[laugh- 
ter|—away from being second lieutenants. 

I am honored to share this day with some 
exceptionally accomplished alumni of the Air 
Force Academy: General Fogleman, the first 
of your graduates to be the Air Force Chief 
of Staff; General Hopper, the first African- 
American graduate of the Academy to serve 
as the Commandant of Cadets; and a mem- 
ber of my staff, Robert Bell, who is the first 
graduate of the Air Force Academy to be the 
Senior Director for Defense Policy and Arms 
Control at the National Security Council. As 
I look out at all of you, I imagine it won't 
be too long before there’s a graduate of the 
Air Force Academy in the Oval Office. If it’s 
all the same to you, Id like to delay it for 
just a few years. [Laughter] 
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I also want to congratulate the Air Force 
Academy on extending its lock on the Com- 
mander in Chief's trophy here that—I’m in 
your stadium, I think I ought to mention that 
your winning squad came to see me in the 
White House not very long ago, and I said 
that before I became President I didn’t un- 
derstand that when I heard that the Com- 
mander in Chief's trophy was a traveling tro- 
phy that meant it was supposed to go back 
and forth between Washington and Colorado 
Springs every year. 

I want to do my part in another longstand- 
ing tradition. By the power vested in me as 
Commander in Chief, I hereby grant am- 
nesty to cadets who are marching tours or 
serving restrictions or confinements for 
minor misconduct. Now, General Stein, I 
have to leave it to you to define which of- 
fenses are minor, but on this day, even in 
this conservative age, I trust you will be fairly 
liberal in your interpretation of the term. 
[Laughter] 

Members of the Class of 1995, you are 
about to become officers in the United States 
Air Force. You should be very proud of what 
you have already accomplished. But you 
should be sobered by the important respon- 
sibilities you are about to assume. From this 
day forward, every day you must defend our 
Nation, protect the lives of the men and 
women under your command, and represent 
the best of America. 

I want to say here as an aside, I have seen 
something of the debate in the last few days 
on the question of whether in this time of 
necessity to cut budgets, we ought to close 
one of the service academies. And I just want 
to say I think that’s one of the worst ideas 
I ever heard of. 

It was General Eisenhower who as Presi- 
dent, along with the Congress, so long ago 
now recognized that national defense re- 
quired a national commitment to education. 
But our commitment through the service 
academies to the education and preparation 
of the finest military officers in the world 
must never wane. And I hope your commit- 
ment to the cause of education as an impor- 
tant element in what makes our country great 
and strong and safe will never wane. 

As President, my first responsibility is to 
protect and enhance the safety of the Amer- 
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ican people and to strengthen our country. 
It is a responsibility that you now have cho- 
sen to share. So today, I thought what we 
ought to do is talk about the steps that we 
will have to take together to make the world 
safer for America in the 21st century. 

Our security objectives over the last 50 
years have been dictated by straightforward 
events often beyond our control. But at least 
they were straightforward and clear. In 
World War II, the objective was simple: Win 
the war. In the cold war, the objective was 
clear: Contain communism and prevent nu- 
clear war. In the post-cold-war world, the ob- 
jectives are often more complex, and it is 
clear that American security in the 21st cen- 
tury will be determined by forces that are 
operating both beyond and within our own 
borders. 

While the world you will face is far from 
free of danger, you must know that you are 
entering active service in a moment of enor- 
mous hope. We are dramatically reducing the 
nuclear threat. For the first time since the 
dawn of the nuclear age, there are no Russian 
missiles pointed at the people of the United 
States. 

From the Middle East to South Africa to 
Northern Ireland, Americans are helping 
former adversaries turn from conflict to co- 
operation. We are supporting democracies 
and market economies, like Haiti and Mexico 
in our own region and others throughout the 
world. We are expanding trade. We are work- 
ing for a Europe allied with the United 
States, but unified economically and _politi- 
cally for the first time since nation states ap- 
peared on the European continent. Just yes- 
terday, Russia’s decision to actively partici- 
pate in NATO’s Partnership For Peace 
helped to lay the groundwork for yet another 
important step in establishing a secure, sta- 
ble, and unified European continent for the 
next century. 

Clearly there are powerful historical forces 
pulling us together: a worldwide thirst for 
freedom and democracy; a growing commit- 
ment to market economics; a technological 
revolution that moves information, ideas, 
money, and people around the globe at 
record speed. All these things are bringing 
us together and helping to make our future 
more secure. 
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But these same forces have a dark under- 
side which can also lead to more insecurity. 
We understand now that the openness and 
freedom of society make us even more vul- 
nerable to the organized forces of destruc- 
tion, the forces of terror and organized crime 
and drug trafficking. The technological revo- 
lution that is bringing our world closer to- 
gether can also bring more and more prob- 
lems to our shores. The end of communism 
has opened the door to the spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and lifted the lid on 
age-old conflicts rooted in ethnic, racial, and 
religious hatreds. These forces can be all the 
more destructive today because they have ac- 
cess to modern technology. 

Nowhere are the forces of disintegration 
more obvious today than in Bosnia. For the 
past 2% years, the United States has sought 
to contain and end the conflict, to help to 
preserve the Bosnian nation as a multistate 
entity, multiethnic entity, to keep faith with 
our NATO allies, and to relieve human suf- 
fering. 

To these ends, we have led the NATO 
military responses to calls by the United Na- 
tions for assistance in the protection of its 
forces and safe areas for the people of 
Bosnia, led efforts to achieve a negotiated 


settlement, deployed peacekeeping troops to . 


the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia 
to contain the conflict within the present bor- 
ders of Bosnia, and conducted the longest 
humanitarian airlift to the people there in 
history. 

Two weeks ago, the Bosnian Serbs un- 
leashed 1,400 shells on the civilians of Sara- 
jevo. The United Nations called this attack 
a return to medieval barbarism. They asked 
for a NATO air response, which we sup- 
ported. Now we have joined our allies to de- 
velop a coordinated response to the Serbs’ 
continued refusal to make peace and their 
illegal capturing of United Nations personnel 
as hostages. 

We believe still that a strengthened United 
Nations operation is the best insurance 
against an even worse humanitarian disaster 
should they leave. We have a longstanding 
commitment to help our NATO allies, some 
of whom have troops in the U.N. operation 
in Bosnia, to take part in a NATO operation 
to assist them in a withdrawal if that should 
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ever become necessary. And so, if necessary, 
and after consultation with Congress, I be- 
lieve we should be prepared to assist NATO 
if it decides to meet a request from the Unit- 
ed Nations troops for help in a withdrawal 
or a reconfiguration and a strengthening of 
its forces. 

We have received no such request for any 
such assistance, and we have made no such 
decision. But in any event, we must know 
that we must continue to work for peace 
there. And I still believe that we have made 
the right decision in not committing our own 
troops to become embroiled in this conflict 
in Europe nor to join the United Nations op- 
erations. 

I want to say to you, we have obligations 
to our NATO allies, and I do not believe we 
can leave them in the lurch. So I must care- 
fully review any requests for an operation in- 
volving a temporary use of our ground forces. 
But we have made the right decision in what 
we have done and what we have not done 
in Bosnia. 

I believe we must look at all of these prob- 
lems and all these opportunities in new and 
different ways. For example, we see today 
that the clear boundaries between threats to 
our nation’s security from beyond our bor- 
ders and the challenges to our security from’ 
within our borders are being blurred. One 
once was clearly the province of the Armed 
Services; the other clearly the province of 
local law enforcement. Today, we see people 
from overseas coming to our country for ter- 
rorist purposes, blurring what is our national 
security. We must see the threats for what 
they are and fashion our response based on 
their true nature, not just where they occur. 

In these new and different times, we must 
pursue three priorities to enhance our secu- 
rity. First, we have to combat those who 
would destroy democratic societies, including 
ours, through terrorism, organized crime, 
and drug trafficking. Secondly, we have to 
reduce the threat of weapons of mass de- 
struction, whether they're nuclear, chemical, 
or biological. Third, we have to provide our 
military, you and people like you, with the 
resources, training, and strategic direction 
necessary to protect the American people 
and our interests around the world. 
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The struggle against the forces of terror, 
organized crime, and drug trafficking is now 
uppermost on our minds because of what we 
have endured as a nation, the World Trade 
Center bombing, the terrible incident in 
Oklahoma City, and what we have seen else- 
where, the nerve gas attack in Tokyo, the 
slaughter of innocent civilians by those who 
would destroy the peace in the Middle East, 
the organized crime now plaguing the former 
Soviet Union—so much that one of the first 
requests we get in every one of those coun- 
tries is “Send in the FB]; we need help’— 
the drug cartels in Latin America and Asia 
that threaten the open societies and the frag- 
ile democracies there. All these things we 
know can emerge from without our borders 
and from within our borders. Free and open 
societies are inherently more vulnerable to 
these kinds of forces. Therefore, we must re- 
main vigilant, reduce our vulnerability, and 
constantly renew our efforts to defeat them. 

We work closely with foreign govern- 
ments. We share intelligence. We provide 
military support. We initiate anticorruption 
and money-laundering programs to stop drug 
trafficking at its source. We’ve opened an 
FBI office in Moscow, a training center in 
Hungary to help combat international orga- 
nized crime. Over the past 2 years, we've 
waged a tough counterterrorism campaign, 
strengthening our laws, increasing manpower 
and training for the CIA and the FBI, impos- 
ing sanctions on states that sponsor terrorism. 

Many of these efforts have paid off. We 
were able to arrest and quickly convict those 
responsible for the World Trade Center 
bombing, to stop another terrible planned at- 
tack in New York as well as a plan to blow 
up American civilian airliners over the Pa- 
cific, and help to bring to justice terrorists 
around the world. 

In the aftermath of Oklahoma City, our 
top law enforcement officers told us they 
needed new tools to fight terrorism, and I 
proposed legislation to provide those tools: 
More than a 1,000 new law enforcement per- 
sonnel solely working on terrorism; a domes- 
tic antiterrorism center; tough new punish- 
ment for trafficking in stolen explosives, for 
attacking members of the uniformed services 
of Federal workers; the enabling of law en- 
forcement officials to mark explosive mate- 
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rials so they can be more easily traced; the 
empowering of law enforcement officials 
with authority to move legal, and I emphasize 
legal, wiretaps when terrorists quickly move 
their bases of operation without having to go 
back for a new court order; and finally, in 
a very limited way, the authority to use the 
unique capacity of our military where chemi- 
cal or biological weapons are involved here 
at home, just as we now can call on those 
capabilities to fight nuclear threats. 

I’m sure every graduate of this Academy 
knows of the “posse comitatus” rule, the 
clear line that says members of the uni- 
formed military will not be involved in do- 
mestic law enforcement. That is a good rule. 
We should honor that rule. The only narrow 
exception for it that I know of today is the 
ability of law enforcement in America to call 
upon the unique expertise of the military 
when there is a potential threat of a nuclear 
weapon in the hands of the wrong people. 
All we are asking for in the aftermath of the 
terrible incident in the Tokyo subway is the 
same access to the same expertise should 
chemical and biological weapons be involved. 

The congressional leadership pledged its 
best efforts to put this bill on my desk by 
Memorial Day. But Memorial Day has come 
and gone, and only the Senate has taken the 
bill up. And even there, in my judgment, 
there are too many amendments that threat- 
en too much delay. 

Congress has a full agenda of important 
issues, including passing a responsible budg- 
et. But all this will take time. When it comes 
to terrorism, time is a luxury we don’t have. 
Some are even now saying we should just 
go slow on this legislation. Well, Congress 
has a right to review this legisiation to make 
sure the civil liberties of American citizens 
are not infringed, and I encourage them to 
do that. But they should not go slow. Terror- 
ists do not go slow, my fellow Americans. 
Their agenda is death and destruction on 
their own timetable. And we need to make 
sure that we can do everything possible to 
stop them from succeeding. 

Six weeks after Oklahoma City, months 
after the first antiterrorism legislation was 
sent by the White House to Congress, there 
is no further excuse for delay. Fighting ter- 
rorism is a big part of our national security 
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today, and it will be well into the 21st cen- 
tury. And I ask Congress to act and act now. 

Our obligations to fight these forces of ter- 
ror is closely related to our efforts to reduce 
the threat of weapons of mass destruction. 
All of us, I’m sure, ached and wept with the 
people of Japan when we saw what a small 
vial of chemical gas could do when unleashed 
in the subway station. And we breathed a 
sigh of relief when the alert officers there 
prevented the two chemicals from unitin 
and forming poison which could have killed 
hundreds and hundreds of people just a few 
days after that. The breakup of the Soviet 
Union left nuclear material scattered 
throughout the Newly Independent States 
and increased the potential for the theft of 
those materials and for organized criminals 
to enter the nuclear smuggling business. As 
horrible as the tragedies in Oklahoma City 
and the World Trade Center were, imagine 
the destruction that could have resulted had 
there been a small-scale nuclear device ex- 
ploded there. 

The United States will retain as long as 
necessary an arsenal of nuclear forces to 
deter any future hostile action by any regime 
that has nuclear weapons. But I will also con- 
tinue to pursue the most ambitious agenda 
to dismantle and fight the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction since the dawn of the nuclear 
age. 

This effort is succeeding, and we should 
support it. No Russian missiles are pointed 
at America. No American missiles are aimed 
at Russia. Because we put the START I trea- 
ty into force, Russia is helping us and joining 
us in dismantling thousands of nuclear weap- 
ons. Our patient, determined diplomacy con- 
vinced Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus to 
give up their weapons when the Soviet Union 
fell apart. We are cooperating with these na- 
tions and others to safeguard nuclear mate- 
rials and stop their spread. 

And just last month, we got the indefinite 
and unconditional extension of the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, which will benefit not only 
this generation of Americans, but future gen- 
erations as well by preventing scores of coun- 
tries from developing and acquiring nuclear 
weapons. More than 170 nations have signed 
on to this treaty. They vow they will either 
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never acquire nuclear weapons or, if they 
have them, that they won't help others obtain 
them, and they will pursue arms control and 
disarmament. 

We have to now go even further. There 
is no excuse for the Senate to go slow on 
approving two other vital measures, the 
START II treaty and the Chemical Weapons 
Convention. START II will enable us to re- 
duce by two-thirds the number of strategic 
warheads deployed at the height of the cold 
war. The Chemical Weapons Convention re- 
quires the destruction of chemical weapon 
stockpiles around the world and provides se- 
vere penalties for those who sell materials 
to build these weapons to terrorists or to 
criminals. It would make a chemical terror, 
like the tragic attack in the Tokyo subway, 
much, much more difficult. Both START II 
and the Chemical Weapons Convention will 
make every American safer, and we need 
them now. 

There is more to do. We are working to 
complete negotiations ona comprehensive 
test ban treaty, to implement the agreement 
we reached with North Korea to freeze and 
dismantle that country’s nuclear program, to 
strengthen the Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion. It is an ambitious agenda, but it is wor- 
thy of this moment, and it will make your 
future as officers in the United States Air 
Force, American citizens, and when you're 
parents and grandparents more secure. 

Finally, let me say that none of this will 
work unless we also are faithful to our obliga- 
tion to support a strong and adaptable mili- 
tary for the 21st century. The men and 
women of our Armed Forces remain the 
foundation, the fundamental foundation of 
our security. You put the steel into our diplo- 
macy. You get the job done when all means 
short of force have been tried and failed. 

We saw your strength on display in Haiti, 
where a brutal military regime agreed to step 
down peacefully only, and I emphasize only, 
when it learned that more than 60 C-130’s 
and C-140’s loaded with paratroopers were 
in the air and on the way. Now the Haitian 
people have a second chance to rebuild their 
nation. 

We then saw your speed in the Persian 
Gulf when Iraq massed its troops on the Ku- 
waiti border and threatened regional instabil- 
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ity. I ordered our planes, ships, and troops 
into the Gulf. You got there in such a hurry 
that Iraq got out of the way, in a hurry. 

We saw your compassion in Rwanda where 
you flew tons of supplies, medicines, and 
foods into a nation torn apart by violence and 
saved countless lives. 

All over the world, you have met your re- 
sponsibilities with skill and professionalism, 
keeping peace, making peace, saving lives, 
protecting American interests. In turn, your 
country has a responsibility to make sure you 
have the resources, the flexibility, the tools 
you need to do the job. We have sought to 
make good on that obligation by crafting a 
defense strategy for our time. 

And Id like to say here today that one 
of the principal architects of that strategy was 
our recently deceased former Defense Sec- 
retary, Les Aspin. During his many years in 
the Congress as head of the Armed Services 
Committee, as Secretary of Defense, and as 
head of the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, he devoted a lifetime to this 
country’s defense. And we will miss him ter- 
ribly. And we are very grateful for the legacy 
he left: a blueprint for reshaping our military 
to the demands of the 21st century, a blue- 
print that calls on us to make sure that any 
force reductions we began at the end of the 
cold war do not jeopardize our strength over 
the long run, that calls on us to provide you 
with the resources you need to meet the chal- 
lenges of a world plagued by ancient conflicts 
and new instabilities. 

All of you know here that after World War 
II a major drawdown left us at a major dis- 
advantage when war broke out in Korea. And 
just 5 years after the post-Vietnam 
drawdown, in 1980, the Army Chief of Staff 
declared that we had a hollow Army, a view 
shared by most experts. We have been deter- 
mined not to repeat those mistakes. 

Even as we draw down troops, we know 
we have to be prepared to engage and prevail 
in two nearly simultaneous major regional 
conflicts. Some argued that this scenario was 
unrealistic and excessively demanding. Re- 
cent events have proved that they were 
wrong and shown that we are pursuing the 
right strategy and the right force levels for 
these times. 
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Last summer, just before the North Kore- 
ans finally agreed to dismantle their nuclear 
program, we were poised to send substantial 
air, naval, and ground reinforcements to de- 
fend South Korea. Just a few months later, 
we deployed tens of thousands of troops to 
the Gulf and placed thousands more on alert. 
And in between those crises, I gave the go- 
ahead to the 25,000 troops engaged in Oper- 
ation Uphold Democracy in Haiti. 

In Haiti, the operation was especially his- 
toric because it was the most fully integrated 
military plan ever carried out in our history. 
The four services worked together, drawing 
on each other’s special abilities more than 
ever before. And for the first time, we were 
ready to launch Army infantry and an air as- 
sault from a Navy aircraft carrier. When we 
decided to send our troops in peacefully, we 
did it in hours, not days. That kind of innova- 
tion and the ability to do that is what your 
country owes you as you walk out of this sta- 
dium today as officers in the United States 
Air Force. 

This then will be our common security 
mission, yours and mine and all Americans’: 
to take on terrorism, organized crime, and 
drug trafficking; to reduce the nuclear threat 
and the threat of biological and chemical 
weapons; to keep our military flexible and 
strong. These must be the cornerstones of 
our program to build a safer America at a 
time when threats to our security have no 
respect for boundaries and when the bound- 
aries between those threats are disappearing. 

Abroad, as at home, we must measure the 
success of our efforts by one simple standard: 
Have we made the lives of the American peo- 
ple safer? Have we made the future for our 
children more secure? 

Let me say to this class, I know that the 
rewards of serving on the front lines of our 
foreign policy may seem distant and uncer- 
tain at times. Thirty-four years ago, President 
Kennedy said, “When there is a visible 
enemy to fight, the tide of patriotism runs 
high. But when there is a long, slow struggle 
with no immediate visible foe, your choice 
will seem hard indeed.” Your choice, your 
choice, ladies and gentlemen, to take on the 
problems and possibilities of this time, to en- 
gage the world, not to run from it, is the 
right choice. 
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As you have learned here at the Academy, 
it demands sacrifice. In the years ahead, you 
will be asked to travel a long way from home, 
to be away from your loved ones for long 
stretches of time, to face dangers we perhaps 
cannot yet even imagine. These are the bur- 
dens you have willingly agreed to bear for 
your country, its safety, and its long-term se- 
curity. 

Go forth, knowing that the American peo- 
ple support you, that they admire your dedi- 
cation. They are grateful for your service. 
They are counting on you, the Class of ’95, 
to lead us into the 2ist century, and they 
believe you truly do represent the best of 
America. 


Good luck, and Godspeed. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. at Fal- 
con Stadium. In his remarks, he referred to Lt. 
Gen. Paul Stein, USAF, Superintendent, and Brig. 
Gen. John D. Hopper, Jr., USAF, Commandant 
of Cadets, U.S. Air Force Academy; Gen. Ronald 
R. Fogleman, USAF, Air Force Chief of Staff; and 
Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado. 


Interview With the United States Air 
Force News in Colorado Springs 


May 31, 1995 


Q. Sir, thanks for letting us have the inter- 
view, first. Could you give me just your im- 
pressions after giving the speech at the Air 
Force Academy? What are your thoughts 
about our next generation of military leaders? 

The President. Well, 1 was terribly im- 
pressed with them. You know, I stood up 
there and shook hands with every one of 
those young people when they came across 
to get their diplomas. I talked to many of 
them, and I looked them all over pretty good, 
and I feel a lot better about my country. I 
think every American would feel an enor- 
mous sense of pride and confidence in our 
future if our people, if all of our people could 
have seen what I saw today. 

Q. Quality of life is a major concern in 
the military today. Military members spend 
a lot of time away from their families. Hous- 
ing is a problem. ‘Depending on who you talk 
to, you get different quotes of how far the 
military trails their civilian counterparts. 
What can you do to assure the military peo- 
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ple that the military is a good career? What 
incentives can you offer? 

The President. Let’s talk about the quality 
of life issues, apart from pay, just for a mo- 
ment. One of the things that I have done 
since I have been President is to go back 
to Congress on a couple of occasions to try 
to get more funds to fund quality of life im- 
provements, to improve the housing, to im- 
prove family supports like child care centers, 
to do the kinds of things that would make 
the military more attractive to stay in, and 
to make it more family-friendly, because you 
know a majority of our enlisted personnel 
now are married. And I think that’s very im- 
portant. 

I am, frankly, reassured that the new Con- 
gress, even though we’re going to have to 
cut a lot of spending, has committed to main- 
tain the defense budget that I have laid out 
and also continue to support my request for 
extra funds for quality of life improvements. 

I visit a large number of bases every year, 
and whenever I have time, I try to talk to 
not only our uniformed personnel but some 
of the spouses and, when possible, even some 
of the children, about what the quality of life 
is like and how we’re doing. So I can tell 
you that I think the Congress, and I know 
the President, we are committed to trying 
to address these issues and improve them. 
In the years when the drawdown was so 
quick, from ’87 forward, I think some of the 
quality of life issues did suffer, the quality 
of housing and some of the other supports. 
But we're going to have an opportunity to 
try to address that, and I’m committed to 
doing it. 

Q. You touched on the increased OPS 
tempo, and we will get to the pay, but is 
the drawdown over? I mean, can we say that 
the drawdown is 

The President. Yes, it’s leveling out. And 
the other thing I wanted to say about the 
quality of life is that so many people are 
being asked to do so many more missions 
away from home and more different things. 
That is inevitable. That’s part of the changing 
nature of our security mission in the world. 
But we are looking at using more reserves, 
more guardsmen to help us. 

I just got back from Haiti not very long 
ago, and I was quite encouraged by the suc- 
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cess of the reservists and the guardsmen in 
Haiti, how happy they seemed to be to be 
there and how it helps to alleviate overly 
stringing out our full-time personnel. So 
that’s another thing we’re going to look at. 

We've got a real problem with AWACS 
teams with that, as you probably know. And 
we're going to look at that as well as the pos- 
sibility of using some reservists in fulfilling 
our AWACS missions. 

Q. The drawdown, are we at——- 

The President. The drawdown, we're 
about done. We’re leveling out now. And 
we're going to be able to—we’re going to 
have to manage it very carefully from here 
on out, because we are committed still to 
maintaining throughout this century a level 
of force in Europe somewhere around 75,000 
to 100,000. We have obligations in Korea 
which we certainly can’t shrink from now, 
particularly as we're trying to work through 
this difficult issue of the North Korean nu- 
clear capacity. And we’re also heavily com- 
mitted in other parts of Asia in ways that I 
think would be a mistake to walk away from. 

And then, of course, a lot of our forces 
that are based here in the United States are 
being used all around the world in different 
ways. We have obligations in the Atlantic and 
in the Adriatic related to Bosnia and NATO 
generally, and we have to be available to do 
the kinds of things that we had to do in Haiti, 
the kind of things we did in Rwanda. 

So I believe we're just about leveled out. 
And I think it’s important that we not go too 
low. We don’t want to repeat the mistake 
that we’ve made after every single conflict 
in the 20th century. We went down too fast. 
We did it after World War I; we did it after 
World War II; we did it after Korea; we did 
it after Vietnam. And we went down too far. 

I think that the length of the cold war has 
given—and the experiences, the bitter expe- 
rience of trying to rebuild after Vietnam has 
given our current crop of military leaders and 
our political leadership a little better historic 
memory. And I think there’s a real sense of 
pride that the United States clearly has the 
finest military in the world, the most well- 
motivated, the most—the best trained, the 
best equipped, and in many ways the most 
talented. And I don’t think anybody wants 
to do anything to undermine that. So—and 
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I think all of us who know anything about 
it know that we have stretched you about as 
thin as we can. 

Q. How do you attract the kind of people 
that it takes to maintain that best equipped, 
best Air Force, especially with the gap in the 

ay? 

; The President. Well, I think the—I 
think—first of all, let’s talk about the pay. 
We now have the funds from Congress to 
now resume pay increases and to keep it up 
at whatever the legal level is. And if Congress 
chooses to raise the legal level—that is, they 
choose to let us do a little more percentage- 
wise per year—we’'ll even be able to keep 
up with that as long as it’s not too much. 
But now we at least know we can fund pay 
increases every year up to the legally author- 
ized limit, which is a good thing. 

And I think what—most people that join 
the military know they'll never get rich, but 
they want to know that they’re not going to 
be impoverished, and they want to have a 
predictable income. So my goal here is to 
have a predictable income that goes up on 
a regular basis so that if you join or if you 
reenlist, you'll know what the 5-year trend 
is going to be, for example. 

In addition to that, I think it’s important 
to maintain the educational benefits, both the 
Montgomery GI bill benefits and to empha- 
size what I think a lot of people get out of 
the military, which is that they can do excit- 
ing and interesting things and they’re almost 
continually being educated and trained. I 
mean, if every major company worked on de- 
veloping the capacity of its people the way 
our armed services do, we would be even 
more powerful economically than we are. 

So I think that—I think the mission is what 
really attracts people, and knowing that if 
they join the United States military forces, 
they'll be the absolute best in the world at 
what they do, and they'll be doing something 
wonderful for their country. 

But I believe that maintaining the quality 
of life issues and keeping the training and 
readiness up and making sure that people 
have the chance to be continuously retrained 
for different things, those issues—based on 
what the service personnel I have visited with 
in Europe and Asia, in the Pacific, and all 
over the continental United States, based on 
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what all those folks have told me—I would 
say those are the major issues. 

Q. Mission: what is the mission, do you 
see, in the future for the military? Are we 
going to’ be a security force for the world, 
or do you see it turning more to looking in- 
side our own borders? Or is it going to be 
a happy medium of that? 

The President. Well, I think that we will 
do more aad more things in cooperation with 
others, just by the nature of it. I think we 
will be working with the United Nations; 
we'll be working with NATO; we'll be work- 
ing with the Partnership For Peace. I think 
we'll be called upon in small numbers to— 
just because our prestige means so much— 
to help do things. We had 10 personnel, I 
think only 10, that were involved in trying 
to help resolve the border conflict between 
Ecuador and Peru. But it made a huge dif- 
ference that a small number of American 
military personnel were willing to be part of 
a bigger unit. And we felt comfortable that 
our people were not going to be put in harm’s 
way by doing that. 

So I think we'll be doing a wide variety 
of things. But our fundamental mission will 
be, first and foremost, as long as there is a 
threat to the United States from nuclear 
powers, we will be arrayed so that we can 
protect against that threat. Secondly, we will 
be deployed so that we can protect our treaty 
alliances, the people to whom we have sworn 
mutual security commitments. And we have 
those obligations, and we will honor them. 
Thirdly, we will try to use our military re- 
sources so that we can reduce the threat of 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and the threat of terrorism to our people 
and the threat of disruptions in other coun- 
tries which could affect our security. That’s 
what we did in Haiti, for example, where we 
were able to restore democracy there. And 
then when we can perform a humanitarian 
mission with an acceptable limitation on the 
mission and acceptable level of risk, and we 
have enough control over the circumstances 
that we have to be involved in, as we did 
in Rwanda, I think we still should be pre- 
pared to do that. 

I think that-we did a lot of good in Somalia. 
We had the most painful experience that I’ve 
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had personally as Commander in Chief there. 
But our people did a lot of good. They saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives. But because 
of the relationship between the United States 
and the United Nations, we were in an un- 
tenable position there for a period of months, 
and we paid a terrible price for it. But we 
learned from it. And in Rwanda we went in 
under different circumstances and, again, 
saved countless thousands of lives in ways 
that, again, helped the security of the United 
States because of what it did for our relation- 
ship to all the African countries. 

So there will be a lot of things we have 
to do. But we have these core security mis- 
sions that I mentioned first and foremost that 
we must continue to maintain. 

Q. Finally, sir, you’ve basically got the at- 
tention of the entire Air Force. Is there any- 
thing you would like to pass along, add, that 
we didn’t cover today? 

The President. I would like to say, first 
of all, a simple thank-you to the members 
of the Air Force for their service and for their 
dedication. I realize that these last few years 
have been very difficult for people who have 
been through them with downsizing. There’s 
never been anything like it, as far as I know, 
in the public or the private sector, for a suc- 
cessful enterprise to come out on its feet the 
way our military has. And I’m very grateful, 
not only as President but as an American citi- 
zen. 

Secondly, I would like to say that I and 
my entire administration are committed to 
trying to improve the quality of life, to trying 
to keep the pay coming, to trying to make 
the circumstances as good as they possibly 
can be, that the future will be more exciting, 
more diverse, and therefore a little more 
strenuous in some ways than perhaps the past 
has been, but we will do our best to make 
the Air Force an attractive career for dedi- 
cated, committed American patriots. And as 
long as the people out there are doing their 
best, we owe it to all of them to do our best. 
And that’s what I’m committed to doing. 


NoTE: The interview began at 2:25 p.m. in the 
Tea House at the U.S. Air Force Academy. 
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Remarks to the Community at 
Peterson Air Force Base in Colorado 
Springs 

May 31, 1995 


Thank you very much. It’s wonderful to 
see all of you, all of the service personnel, 
all of your families, all the kids who are here. 
I thank you for coming. And I just want you 
to know I kept the rain away. They thanked 
me at the Air Force Academy, and I said, 
“You know, when you're President, you get 
blamed for so many things you didn’t do; it’s 
okay to take credit for a thing or two you 
didn’t do, either.” [Laughter] But I’m very, 
very glad to be here, glad to see all of you. 
I want to thank Chief Master Sergeant Sue 
Turner for her introduction. If she were run- 
ning for office, she’d get a lot of votes just 
on being brief, I think. [Laughter] And I 
thank her for what she said. I’m glad to be 
here with your Governor, Roy Romer, Gen- 
eral Ashy, and others. 

Earlier this month—I want to say some- 
thing serious, if I might, for a moment—our 
Nation lost six patriotic reservists of the 302d 
Airlift Wing based here at Peterson. Today, 
I, as their President, just want to remember 
them with my respects, my gratitude, my 
thanks. And I'd like to ask if we could all 
just have a brief moment of silence in their 
memory, please. 


[At this point, a moment of silence was ob- 
served. | 


Thank you very much. 

Like the Rockies, the men and women 
here of Peterson stand tall and strong and 
proud. You're always ready. You are the sen- 
tinels of our air sovereignty. You’re the home 
base for our space command and for 
NORAD. You are our eyes in space. 

I did a couple of interviews yesterday with 
some Colorado newspapers, and one of them 
asked me if we still needed eyes in space 
since the cold war was over. And I said, the 
last time I checked we had more stuff up 
in space every day; I thought we needed 
more eyes, not fewer. I thank you for what 
you're doing. 

You have made America safer. You have 
made the world safer. And as we face the 
new challenges of the 21st century, you know 
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as well as I do that the American military 
will continue to play a vital role, not only 
in the defense of our freedom and our secu- 
rity but also in advancing the cause of democ- 
racy and freedom throughout the world. 

We have seen painfully in the United 
States in the last several months, first at the 
World Trade Center and then at the awful 
incident at Oklahoma City, that our security 
can be threatened in a global economy with 
open borders and lots of personal freedom 
here at home as well as beyond our borders. 
We had those two terrorist incidents: One 
of them occurred from people I believe were 
deeply disturbed and way off track within our 
country; another occurred because this is a 
free country and people can come and go 
here, and people who bore us ill will and’ 
wanted to destroy a symbol of American de- 
mocracy came into this country and set that 
bomb at the World Trade Center. 

I’m also happy to tell you that other senti- 
nels of freedom working to thwart terrorism 
stopped two terrible incidents that were 
planned, one to blow up another bomb in 
New York and another that was designed to 
take some aircraft out of the air, flying out 
of the West Coast going over the Pacific. 

But we now know that the security threats 
we'll face in the future, rooted in terrorism 
and organized crime and drug trafficking, are 
closely tied to things the military has had to 
work on for years, trying to stem the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
stand up to rogue states, and protect our se- 
curity interests around the world. We're 
going to have to fight on all these fronts, and 
you're going to have to continue to be the 
best trained, best equipped, best motivated, 
most flexible military in the world for us to 
succeed. 

I am committed to making sure that you 
always are that and to doing whatever we 
have to do to improve the quality of life and 
the conditions of living, so that the best peo- 
ple in America want to be in the military and 
want to stay in the military. 

Since I have been President, I have twice 
had to go back to Congress to ask for large 
appropriations totaling over $35 billion to 
help to maintain our training, our readiness, 
and our quality of life. And this year I asked 
the Congress for a supplemental appropria- 
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tion to cover contingencies in the Defense 
Department so we could fund a pay increase 
at the maximum legal level allowable and 
continue to make improvements in readiness 
and the quality of life. We are going to con- 
tinue to do that. If you’re committed to serv- 
ing America, the people who make the deci- 
sions about investments in your future should 
be committed to making sure that you can 
serve and succeed, that you can have good 
families and a good life in the United States 
military. And we are very grateful to you for 
that. 

Let me say, what I most wanted to do was 
to have a chance to say thank-you personally 
and to go down the row and shake hands 
with the children. And while I am very good 
at stopping the rain, I am not good at keeping 
it away forever. So I’m going to terminate 
my remarks with a heartfelt thank-you to all 
of you for your service to the United States. 

God bless you all, and thank you. Thank 


you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:50 p.m. on the 
flight line. In his remarks, he referred to Gen. 
Joseph W. Ashy, commander in chief, North 
American Aerospace Defense Command, com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Space Command, and com- 
mander, Air Force Space Command. 


Interview With Jim Gransbery of the 
Billings Gazette in Billings, Montana 
May 31, 1995 


Farm Bill 


Mr. Gransbery. ——envision sharp re- 
ductions in both mandatory and discretionary 
spending for farm programs and research. To 
what extent are you willing to go—a veto or 
whatever—to get a farm bill that adequately 
meets your funding requirements to protect 
farmers’ income and future research? 

The President. I’m willing to go quite a 
long way. You know, I went to Ames, Iowa, 
a couple of weeks ago to hold a rural con- 
ference to give agricultural interests from 
around the Middle West a chance to come 
in and testify on a strictly nonpartisan basis 
just to say what they thought ought to be 
done in the farm bill. And I pointed out that 
we had already put in our budget certain re- 
ductions in agricultural supports that were 
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consistent with the GATT agreement we 
made with Europe and the others, other 
countries, to try to get everybody to reduce 
their agricultural supports. 

Now, the—and I think the numbers that 
are in the marks, in the Republican marks 
are excessive. You know, we might be able 
to cut some more, but there’s a limit to how 
much we can cut and still be competitive. 
Up here, you know, you've got special prob- 
lems. I worked for a very long time to get 
this agreement last year with the Canadians 
on wheat to limit imports and then to set 
up this commission to try to resolve that 
problem. 

But I think that it’s a great mistake to look 
at these farm subsidies just as sort of special 
Government spending programs instead of 
looking at them in the context of how we 
do in international markets. If everybody did 
away with their protectionism, we wouldn’t 
have to spend a plug nickel on agriculture 
in America. Our people would do just fine. 

And so, I think the proper way to do this 
is through negotiations with our competitors 
and to keep driving the subsidies down in 
a way that opens up markets to our farmers 
and tries to keep—therefore, have some rea- 
sonable relationship of the competitiveness 
of American agriculture to the incomes peo- 
ple can earn. 

If we cut excessively, one or two things, 
or both, will happen: You will either have 
substantial losses of American markets— 
markets for American farmers, or you'll have 
a lot of individual farmers go under and cor- 
porate farms take them over, or both. 

So I think it’s very important—and Sec- 
retary Glickman, the new Agriculture Sec- 
retary, as I’m sure you know, was a Congress- 
man from Kansas for 18 years, knows a lot 
about agriculture. He’s out and around the 
country now talking to farmers, trying to con- 
tinue to get more ideas about what we can 
do to put some more flexibility in the farm 
program that the farmers have asked us for, 
what we can do to help make more farm in- 
come from within the United States by diver- 
sifying products and building on the base 
farm production to develop new products 
and a lot of that. 

But we are still going to have to be very 
careful, not only about how much farm 
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prices—farm programs are cut but how 
they’re cut. It’s not just important to the dol- 
lar, but it’s also important what form they 
take if your goal is to preserve productive, 
competitive family farms. And that’s my goal. 
That’s what I think our interest should be. 
We can’t be in the business of propping up 
somebody that can’t do it, but everybody 
knows that’s generally not the problem with 
American agriculture. 

So, that’s where we are. And I intend to 
make a hard fight out of it. And we have 
some allies in the Congress among the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats. I know that 
the urban Democrats and the suburban Re- 
publicans are the majority, but there are 
some that are sensitive to these issues. And 
of course, we have some—in the agriculture 
committees themselves, we’ve got some folks 
in both parties that understand these issues. 
And so I think we'll be able to make some 
progress there. 


Militia Groups 

Mr. Gransbery. Sir, are you here in Mon- 
tana to take on the ideology of the so-called 
militia and similar anti-Government groups? 
How serious a threat do you think they really 
are? 

The President. Well, the first answer to 
your question is no, I’m not here in Montana 
to do that, although if—that presumably will 
be a part of my town hall meeting because 
you ve got a strong militia presence here. I’m 
here because I think it’s important that the 
President explicitly acknowledge and listen 
to all the concerns that the Mountain West 
has about—have about the Federal Govern- 
ment. All these concerns have to be listened 
to. 

Now, on the militia movement, I think that 
the answer is—how much of a threat? It just 
depends on who you're talking about—what 
the group is and what they've said and what 
they're prepared to do. I had a lot of experi- 
ence with the militia movement 10, 11 years 
ago in a different incarnation when I was 
Governor—groups that were—they were 
then calling themselves survivalists. And we 
had a tax protester from North Dakota or 
South Dakota, Gordon Kahl, killed in Arkan- 
sas. 
Mr. Gransbery. | remember that, yes. 
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The President. We had another guy, 
Snell, just executed in Arkansas who killed 
a pawn shop owner he thought was Jewish, 
and then killed a black State policeman who 
was a good friend of mine—shot him down 
in cold blood. 

And we had a group called The Covenant 
of the Sword and the Arm of the Lord that 
had 200 people in an armed encampment 
in north Arkansas that we were able to seal 
off and persuade them to voluntarily evacu- 
ate and give up a major, major arsenal. And 
then those that were wanted—there were 
two who were wanted on murder warrants 
there—they were arrested. And everybody 
else that wasn’t one was let go, and they 
didn’t come back. So I went through that, 
through the difficult times of the early 
eighties. 

I do not—my view is that all these groups 
and individuals have to be viewed based on 
the facts, you know. What are they doing and 
what are they saying? But I don’t believe that 
anybody has a right to violate the law or take 
the law into their own hands against Federal 
officials who are just doing their job. I don’t 
believe that. 


Bosnia 


Mr. Gransbery. If U.S. combat ground 
troops are sent to Bosnia, what are the rules 
of engagement? Will they be there to secure 
the safety of the U.N. peacekeepers, or will 
they be asked to neutralize the Bosnian Serbs 
as well? 

The President. Well, the answer is that, 
first of all, they have not been asked for, and 
no decision has been made to send them. 
But going back to a time before I became 
President, there was a general commitment 
made by the United States that if our NATO 
allies who were part of the U.N. force in 
Bosnia got in trouble and needed our hel 
to evacuate them, that we would do that, be- 
cause we have air and naval presence in the 
area and we can move manpower off of our 
naval presence into the area. 

As you know, our role in Bosnia has been 
to try to confine the conflict to Bosnia. Our 
troops are in the Former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia. We have also supported cer- 
tain efforts in Croatia to try to confine the 
conflict. And then we had played a major role 
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in the airlift which is now the longest human- 
itarian airlift in history. 

Now, the question has arisen—if these 
people—if the U.N. forces want to stay in 
Bosnia but have to relocate so they can con- 
centrate themselves in more secure areas, if 
they needed help from us, would we be will- 
ing to give itP My instinct is, as long as the 
mission was strictly limited for a very narrow 
eae and it was something that we could 
do for them that they couldn’t do for them- 
selves, upon proper consultation with Con- 
gress, I would be inclined to do that. But 
they would not be going there to get involved 
in war or to be part of the U.N. mission. 

The United States—first of all, Europe 
wanted to take the lead here. It was the right 
thing to do. And we had no business involved 
in ground war in Bosnia. 


Natural Resources Policy 


Mr. Gransbery. Natural resource issues, 
grazing, mining, lumbering, wools, are all 
flash points in the West. Your administration 
appears to have antagonized just about every 
one on all sides of these issues. In view of 
the fact that you captured electoral votes in 
the West in 1992, what policies can you es- 
tablish now to regain your political support, 
especially in the Rocky Mountain West? 

The President. Well, let’s just take them 
one at a time. On the grazing issues, which 
I think gave the Republicans their little open- 
ing to claim we were waging war on the West, 
the administration—the Interior Depart- 
ment made a mistake. They just made a mis- 
take. They proposed as a negotiating strategy 
raising the grazing fees too high in 1993. It 
was wrong. But after strenuous objection by 
a number of people, led by Senator Baucus, 
we immediately dropped it—immediately. 
That should have been evidence that we 
weren't trying to wage war on anybody out 
here. 

Since then, what we've been trying to do 
is to develop a responsible way of managing 
the federally owned lands that permit people 
to continue to graze them in a responsible 
manner. And I’ve been trying to follow the 
model that was developed down in Colorado 
to use more local input. 

On the mining, I just simply believe that 
the mining law of 1872 needs to be modern- 
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ized. I don’t think that it’s served the public 
interest very well, but I don’t think we should 
do it to the extent that we put people out 
of business. 

On the timber, the truth is that the timber 
people ought to be for me. The previous 

Mr. Gransbery. | beg your pardon? 

The President. The timber people ought 
to support what I’ve done. If you look at 
where we were before, look at the fact that 
the old growth forests were tied up in court 
for years and years and there were no con- 
tracts le-—that’s mostly, you know, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Northern California. That’s 
where the big controversy was on the timber. 

The previous administration, President 
Bush’s White House, they complained about 
it, but they didn’t get their Government in 
line. They had six Government agencies that 
had five different legal positions in the cases 
in court. So I got all of our people together. 
I said, we've got to come out with a position 
that will get this case out of court so we can 
do what we can to preserve the forest but 
so we can get people logging again. 

And that is what we did. We did something 
the previous administration couldn’t do. And 
I have been—we are letting contracts there 
now. We are giving landowners, especially 
small landowners, more flexibility over their 
land. We have just released a contract, the 
U.S. Forest Service has, for a half a billion 
board feet of salvaged timber in Idaho, pri- 
marily in Idaho. 

The only difference now is whether we 
should have a law which basically says that 
no one can file a suit on any timber contract 
for 30 months. You know, I think that goes 
too far. But I am trying to get it where these 
folks can log again. I have worked hard on 
that, and I think that, frankly, that’s just a 
bum rap. That’s what I believe. 

You know, I come from a State that has 
a lot of national forest land and that has a 
lot of logging. And I have really worked hard 
to make that one go. So one of the things 
that I hope to do when I get out of here 
is get a better sense of how people perceive 
what our administration is doing and how— 
you know, if there are problems between my 
office and the White House and what’s actu- 
ally happening out here on the ground, I 
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want to get a sense of what they are and move 
through them. 

But you know, if I had been trying to wage 
war on the West, I don’t think the West 
would have done as well as it has in the last 
10% years. The economy out here is boom- 
ing because I followed good economic poli- 
cies. And I really have tried to be sensitive 
to all the incredibly conflicting interests. And 
you pointed it out—I may ask people on both 
sides—you know, most of the environmental 
proups don’t think I’ve been—[inaudi- 

le] 


Mr. Gransbery. That’s true. 

The President. ——enough. I mean, I 
think it’s a mistake to take an extremist posi- 
tion on one side or the other. If you look 
at Montana, for example, you have got a huge 
stake in preserving the environment and per- 
mitting people to grow wheat and raise cattle 
and do whatever else they’re trying to do. 
And what we've got to do is to try to work 
it out. 

What I generally try to do is try to push 
as many of these decisions as I can down 
to representative local groups so that people 
don’t feel that alienated bureaucrats in 
Washington are shoving them around. I don’t 
want them to feel that way. 


NOTE: The interview began at approximately 6:45 
p-m. in the President's limousine en route to Mon- 
tana State University. The press release issued by 
the Office of the Press Secretary did not include 
the complete opening portion of the interview. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of this interview. 


Remarks to the Community in 
Billings 
May 31, 1995 


Thank you very much. Thank you for that 
wonderful, wonderful welcome. It is great to 
be back in Montana and great to have that 
kind of reception. I know it’s hot, and I was 
thinking you might just feel the need to stand 
up and down to keep cool. [Laughter] 

I want to thank the Billings High School 
Band. Didn’t they do a good job on “Hail 
to the Chief”? Thank you, Chancellor Sex- 
ton, for making me feel at home. Thank you, 
Governor Racicot, for coming out here and 
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meeting me at the airport and coming over 
to be with us here. I have—I was a Governor 
for 12 years, and I served with 150 other 
Governors. Most of my friends in Arkansas 
thought that I just couldn’t get another job. 
[Laughter] But in a lot of ways, it was the 
best job I ever had. At least you could know 
people, and they knew you. And because I 
come from a State that’s a little bigger than 
Montana but not much, more populous but 
smaller, and I always loved being Governor. 
Three people I served with are also here 
today, and I'd like to introduce them: the 
Governor of Colorado, Roy Romer; the 
former Governor of Wyoming, Mike Sulli- 
van; and your former Governor, Ted 
Schwinden. They're all over here with me. 
I hate to tell Governor Racicot this, but when 
we started, Governor Romer and Governor 
Schwinden and I didn’t have any gray hair, 
and Governor Sullivan had lots of hair. 
[Laughter] 

Congressman Williams, thank you for your 
wonderful introduction and for your incred- 
ible enthusiasm and for occasionally playing 
golf with me. [Laughter] I'd also like to say 
a special word of appreciation to Senator 
Baucus who is not here, but who has given 
me a lot of good advice over time, and I’ve 
been better off when I’ve taken it than when 
I’ve ignored it. [Laughter] 

I also want to tell you, I’m glad to be here 
at this campus. You know, the last time I 
was here, I appeared at the other college, 
so this is sort of equal time. And I thank you 
for giving me a chance to give you equal time. 

I feel very much at home here. I was say- 
ing, before I became President, for 12 years 
I was Governor of Arkansas. And I knew ev- 
erybody and everybody knew me, and they 
called me by my first name. And even my 
enemies smiled when they saw me. And if 
people were mad at me, they told me to my 
face, but they didn’t have to hear it indirectly 
from somebody else; we all really knew what 
was going on. 

And one of the most frustrating things 
about being President is, with 260 million 
people in this country and so many 
intermediaries between you and the White 
House and the people out where they live, 
it’s hard to know sometimes—I mean, look, 
half the time when I see the evening news, 
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I wouldn’t be for me, either. [Laughter] So 
I’m glad to be back at a place where we can 
be directly involved and know the truth, 
right? 

‘ I'd also like to thank my friends from the 
American Indian tribes from Montana for 
coming today. Thank you very much. I’m 
glad to see you. I see another person from 
Montana back in Washington from time to 
time that some of you know and all of you 
must admire very greatly, Senator Mike 
Mansfield. 

You know, he’s ninety-some-odd now, and 
he still gets out and walks every day, and he’s 
still just as blunt and straightforward as he 
ever was. About a year and a half ago, we 
had a ceremony in the Rose Garden at the 
White House, naming former Vice President 
Mondale to be the Ambassador to Japan. And 
Mike Mansfield showed up because they had 
served together in the Senate. I saw him back 
there, and I thought, well, I'll just mention 
that Mike’s here, and he’s probably gone out 
and had his walk for the day, and he'll like 
that. So I said, “And I see Senator and former 
Ambassador to Japan Mike Mansfield in the 
back, and I'll bet he’s already walked his 5 
miles today,” And there was total quiet be- 
fore they started applauding, and he said, 
“Seven.” [Laughter] 

When I was a young man in college in 
Washington, I worked for my Senator, Sen- 
ator Fulbright, who served with Mike Mans- 
field and who just died at the age of 90, just 
before his 90th birthday. And when I showed 
up in Washington, he was 87. And the day 
before he had lunch with me, he’d had lunch 
with Mike Mansfield. And Mike Mansfield 
said, “Now, Bill, how old are you again?” And 
he said, “I’m 87.” And Senator Mansfield 
said, “Oh, to be 87 again.” [Laughter] I say 
that to tell you he’s still in real good shape, 
and you can still be very proud of him. 

Ted Schwinden and I were laughing as I 
was coming in here today. Ten years ago this 
summer, my family and I came here to Mon- 
tana and spent the night in the Governor’s 
Mansion and got up the next morning about 
4:30 a.m. and piled into a helicopter to ex- 
plore the wildlife of the Missouri River area 
where you have the wildlife refuge, then we 
got on a rail line and went from Cutback all 
the way to Whitefish. Except we weren't in 
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a railcar, we were in one of those blazers 
that has the attachments to the rails. Now, 
I thought I had been in remote cir- 
cumstances and rough conditions—{laugh- 
ter|—but we went over a gorge that was 
about 300 feet high in a blazer on a narrow 
set of railroad tracks, and I wasn’t nearly as 
courageous as I thought I was. But I still re- 
member how beautiful it was all the way 
down in that gorge and how well I could see 
it. We went to Glacier National Park. We 
stayed on a little lake in a lodge I think that’s 
now closed. It was one of the great experi- 
ences that our family has had together, ever, 
in our whole life, and I’m always grateful for 
that. 

Tomorrow, I’m going to have a townhall 
meeting here, and we’re going to bring in 
all kinds of people with things they want to 
say about what they think the National Gov- 
ernment should be doing, and a bunch of 
them are going to say things they think we 
ought to stop doing, and I’m just going to 
listen and then try to respond. 

Tonight, what I'd like to do is to tell you 
a little bit about why I ran for President and 
what I’ve tried to do, where we are now, and 
some things that are going on in Washington 
that I think very much affect you and your 
future. And I want you to think about it and 
then just tell your elected representatives 
what you think about it. I wish it were pos- 
sible for this kind of atmosphere to be 
recreated all across America and for people 
to see and feel the kind of informal commu- 
nication and openness that I feel here. 

I ran for this job because, frankly, I was 
worried about the direction of our country, 
and in 1992 we were in a recession. We'd 
had the lowest job growth rate since the De- 
pression. We'd had almost 15 years then— 
actually more—of stagnant incomes for most 
Americans. I can now tell you that for the 
last 15 years, 60 percent of the American 
people are working longer every week for the 
same or lower incomes they were making 15 
years ago. And we kept piling up a big na- 
tional debt and at the same time reducing 
our investments in the things that make us 
richer and stronger, like education and tech- 
nology and things that grow the economy and 
finding a way to preserve the environment 
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and still permit economic opportunity to 
flourish. 

And I went to Washington with some pret- 
ty simple goals. I wanted to get our economic 
house in order so we could grow the middle 
class and shrink the under class. I wanted 
to see us face problems that had been long 
ignored, like the deficit problem and the 
crime problem in many of our high crime 
areas. I wanted to find a way to promote envi- 
ronmental protection and economic growth. 
I wanted to give the American people a sys- 
tem of education and human investment that 
would permit people to make the most of 
their own lives, whether they were moving 
from welfare to work or we were just giving 
everybody a better chance to go on to college 
or providing apprenticeship programs for 
young people who didn’t go to 4-year schools 
but did want to have good jobs. And I wanted 
to shrink and reorganize the Federal Govern- 
ment so we could give more decisions back 
to State and local governments and private 
citizens but so that we could do what we have 
to do in Washington well and give you great- 
er confidence in doing it. That’s why I went 
there. 

In the last 2 years, we have made, I think, 
some remarkable progress in changing the 
circumstances in Washington, less progress 
in changing the circumstances in people’s 
lives in America because when a country gets 
going in one direction for 10 or 20 years, 
it’s hard to turn it on a dime. But let me 
just give you a little bit of a progress report. 

To use the 7-year figure now favored by 
the Republican majority in Congress, the 
budgets we adopted in 1993 and ’94 reduced 
the deficit by $1 trillion over 7 years, 3 years 
in a row, for the first time since Harry Tru- 
man was President. So much so—I want you 
to understand, we've still got a big deficit 
problem, but the Federal budget would be 
in balance today—today—but for the interest 
we have to pay on the debt that was run up 
in the 12 years before I moved to Washing- 
ton. So we've made a good beginning on the 
deficit. 

We expanded trade in ways that really help 
agriculture, and we fought for fair trade. 
We've been able to sell things from the West 
that I never thought we’d sell in Japan, like 
apples and other kinds of fruit. We got a deal 
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with Canada on wheat at least for a year and 
set up a joint commission to try to get wheat 
farmers here in the northern part of our 
country a fair deal in growing and selling 
their wheat. 

We have taken some very strong action, 
as you know, in Japan with regard to their 
trade practices on automobiles and auto 
parts. But we've also been able to sign over 
80 trade agreements with various countries, 
including Japan, in the last 2 years. And as 
a result of that, the economy is healthier. 

We've had over 6.3 million new jobs. The 
unemployment rate in virtually every State 
in the country is substantially lower than it 
was 2 years ago. And we're in the second 
year in a row when the economies of all 50 
States are growing. It’s been a long time since 
that happened, and I’m proud of that. 

We were also able to cut Federal pro- 
grams, many of them—eliminate a lot of 
them—and focus more money on things that 
I thought would matter. We increased fund- 
ing for Head Start. We increased funding to 
make sure everybody could get immunized, 
all parents could immunize their children 
under the age of 2 by the year 2000. We 
put more money into child nutrition, and we 
put lots more money into various education 
programs, especially programs to increase ac- 
cess to higher education. 

We reformed the student loan program to 
lower the cost of student loans, make the re- 
payment easier, but collect more of the loans. 
It’s an unbelievable story, what has been 
done there. It may not be popular to say at 
a student audience, but I went through col- 
lege and law school on student loans, and 
it really burned me up that we were spending 
nearly $3 billion a year of taxpayers’ money 
covering for the loans of people who took 
out student loans and wouldn’t repay them. 
I don’t think that’s right. And we cut that 
by two-thirds in 2 years. So we had more 
investment in education but also more ac- 
countability. We made progress there. 

We shrunk the size of the Government. 
Forget about the budget that’s being debated 
in Washington now. If not one more thing 
were. done, the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment would shrink by 270,000 people over 
5 years, to its smallest size since John Ken- 
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nedy came here to Billings, Montana, in 
1963—f nothing else were done. 

We also did something I’m very proud of, 
and there’s some people in the audience that 
are the beneficiaries of it. We created a na- 
tional service program to promote commu- 
nity service and give people education cred- 
its. If they would work in their community, 
they could earn money to go to college. And 
I know we've got some national service peo- 
ple from Montana here, and I thank you for 
your service. Up there they are. 

There were a lot of difficult and controver- 
sial issues that the Congress had to face in 
the last session. One of them was the crime 
bill, which split the country over the issue 
of gun control, I think largely because of the 
rhetoric as opposed to the reality. I sup- 
ported and signed the crime bill that put an- 
other 100,000 police out in our country. It 
put police, I think, in some 40 communities 
here in Montana—already have received 
funds to hire more police officers here—per- 
haps more. It increased the application of 
capital punishment to about 60 new offenses. 
It provided for more funds for States that 
have to build prisons. It provided some funds 
for prevention programs to give young peo- 
ple in trouble something to say yes to as well 
as something to say no to. You know, if every 
kid in the inner cities in this country be- 
longed to the 4-H, we wouldn’t have much 
of a crime problem, but they don’t have that 
option here, and a lot of you know that. 

And it had the infamous assault weapons 
ban, which some people I hear have charac- 
terized as “my war on guns.” Now, I just 
wanted to say something about that. Senator 
Howell Heflin from Alabama, a great friend 
of mine, 73 years old, got up in the Senate, 
and he gave—this is almost verbatim—the 
brief speech he gave on this. He said, “I have 
never been for gun control, but,” he said, 
“I read this list of 19 assault weapons, and,” 
he said, “I have never seen an Alabama hun- 
ter with one of these guns.” [Laughter] He 
said, “But I read the other list in this bill, 
no—everybody talks about. There are 650 
weapons in this bill that now can’t be regu- 
lated by the Government, that are protected 
from Government regulation, and every 
weapon I have ever seen in the hands of an 
Alabama hunter is on that list. So I’m going 
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to vote for this, because I think the bill does 
more good than harm.” 

Now, I say that to make this point. Wheth- 
er you're for or against that, we have made 
a big mistake in this country, with all the 
tough issues we've got, to let an issue like 
that become more symbol than substance. So 
we've got a tough problem in a lot of cities 
in this country. I’ve gone to hospitals and met 
with emergency room personnel who tell me 
that in some of our urban areas, the mortality 
rate from gunshot wounds is 3 times as high 
today as it was 15 years ago because people 
are more likely to have more bullets in their 
bodies when they're hauled in. 

Now, that may be very foreign to you here. 
But the Congress and the President some- 
times have to make legislation that applies 
to the whole country and that deals with the 
problems of America, and we try to do it in 
the fairest way we can. That doesn’t say that 
we never make a mistake. I think we did the 
right thing there, because I got tired of hear- 
ing police officers tell me that they were 
scared to put on their badge and go outside 
and go to work every day. And I got tired 
of reading about little kids who were honor 
students in their inner-city schools being shot 
at bus stops because they got caught in cross- 
fires. And I decided that we should take a 
chance to try to make a difference. This is 
a terrible, terrible problem. I say that to 
make this point in general—{applause]— 
thank you. 

I say that what we need in this country 
desperately today is more meetings like this. 
And I wish we could stay all night, and we 
could just ask questions, and I'd answer 
them, and I'd ask you questions, you’d an- 
swer them. That’s what I’m going to try to 
do tomorrow night. I’m going to go out to- 
morrow and meet with some farmers, and 
we're going to do that and talk about the farm 
bill, because I think that’s a big part of it. 

But we have got to stop looking for simple 
answers to complicated problems, and we 
have got to stop demonizing each other as 
Americans. And just let me give you an exam- 
ple. Let’s look at what we’re facing now, all 
these things affect you. Should we—let’s just 
look at all the issues we’re facing. 

We've got to pass a budget now, and we’ve 
got to continue to bring the deficit down, 
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and we ought to be able to tell you that we’re 
going to balance the budget. That’s true. 
Why? Because in a global economy, if you 
run a big debt all the time and you have to 
keep borrowing money from other people, 
they have too much control over your eco- 
nomic well-being, and because if you have 
to keep spending tax money, paying off yes- 
terday’s deficit and today’s deficit, you don’t 
have the money you need to invest in edu- 
cation. And sooner or later, all the money 
you take in in taxes, you re paying out in in- 
terest. So that’s a good thing to do. But the 
reason it is a good thing to do is, it will con- 
tribute to raising the living standards and in- 
creasing the security of the people of our 
country. Therefore, it ought to be done in 
a way that raises the living standards and in- 
creases the security of the people of our 
country, which is why I say we should not 
cut education to do it, we should find a way 
to do it and increase our investment in edu- 
cation. 

We all know that we have to slow the rate 
of growth of the Government’s medical pro- 
grams, Medicare and Medicaid. They've 
been growing at about 9, 10 percent a year 
when inflation’s about 3 percent a year, and 
health care inflation, generally, was 4.5 per- 
cent last year. We know we've got to slow 
the rate of growth of that. But we don’t want 
to do it in a way that closes a bunch of rural 
hospitals that are the only access to health 
care people in places like rural Arkansas and 
rural Montana have. 

Does that mean we can walk away from 
the problem? No, it just means we need to 
have our head on straight when we’re dealing 
with it. We need to do what’s practical and 
understand how it will work. 

We all know that the Government can 
overreach in its regulatory authority. Does 
that mean there should be no national stand- 
ards on clean water or clean air or safe drink- 
ing water, after what happened to those poor 
folks in Milwaukee? I don’t think so. So we’ve 
got to find a way to make the bureaucracy 
more flexible. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, 
under our administration, is going to cut pa- 
perwork burdens by 25 percent in one year 
next year. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration is going to dramati- 
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cally slash regulations on businesses that will 
work with them to be in compliance with 
safety rules. The Small Business Administra- 
tion has cut their budget and increased their 
loan volume by 40 percent. There is a right 
way and a wrong way to do this. And the 
only way we can do it in the right way is 
if we stop looking for simple answers to com- 
plicated problems and talk common sense to 
one another, if we stop treating each other 
like enemies and start treating each other like 
we're all friends, we’re all Americans, we’re 
all part of a big American family. 

I believe that if we'll keep our eye on the 
prize—what is the prize? We have to increase 
the incomes and the security of the American 
people. We have to protect what is good 
about our country and what works and 
change what doesn’t and get ourselves into 
the next century with the American dream 
alive and well for our children. I'll just give 
you one last example: You look at this farm 
bill. Most Democrats and Republicans in the 
Congress are from urban or suburban areas. 
Most of them want to do the right thing. 
Most of them think we spend too much 
money on farm programs. Well, the farmers 
in the audience know we have already sub- 
stantially cut farm subsidies in the last 5 or 
6 years, substantially. 

I’ve fought like crazy to get the Europeans 
to make a deal on agriculture so we could 
cut agricultural subsidies some more. I don’t 
know a farmer in my home State that 
wouldn’t give up every lick of Government 
support if every other country would give up 
all theirs and we just had a fair chance to 
compete in a global marketplace. 

So, do we need to deal with this agricul- 
tural issue? Yes, we do. But if you just blow 
off all these supports and everybody else 
keeps doing it, what’s going to happen? One 
of two things: We either lose markets, or we'll 
lose all the family farmers, and big corpora- 
tions will be running all the farms in the 
country, or a little bit of both. 

So let’s do this in a sensible way and let’s 
listen to one another. You’d be amazed how 
many of these hot-button issues we have in 
Washington are basically more rural-urban 
issues, more regional issues than they are 
partisan issues. And I’m telling you, a lot of 
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these things have a commonsense, sensible 
resolution if we will simply work on it. 

Now, this is a great country. And if you 
look at where we are, going into the next 
century, I’m telling you, I have had the privi- 
lege of representing you all over the world. 
And no American who understood the facts 
of the 21st century would trade places with 
anybody in any other country, because of 
what we have here. 

But what we have to realize is, the thing 
that gives us all this juice for this global econ- 
omy—in this information age where people 
in Montana can hook in on the Internet and 
find out things that are in a library in Aus- 
tralia and do all kinds of things that I can’t 
even figure out to do, but my child, because 
she grew up in the computer age, under- 
stands—the reason we are in this kind of po- 
sition is because of everything we have in 
this country, because of the natural resources 
and the phenomenal beauty and the massive 
space, because of the ethnic diversity, be- 
cause of the strength in the cities as well as 
in the rural areas, because of all these entre- 
preneurs, these high-tech people, in these 
burgeoning suburban areas. 

But the thing that makes it work is that 
we've got all this stuff in one place, one coun- 
try, but we are all so different. So we have 
to have some common values, some common 
allegiance to the law of the land, and some 
way of working out our differences. 

But instead of thinking our differences 
ought to make us put our head in the hole 
and try to tell everybody else to go home 
and leave us alone, or just vote against any- 
body that we think disagrees with us, comes 
from some different place, we should learn 
to resolve these differences in a humane and 
decent way, because it is the differences in 
America that are our meal ticket as a whole 
country to the 21st century and the American 
dream. 

I'll tell you something: One of the reasons 
I wanted to come here to have this townhall 
meeting, apart from the fact that I have such 
wonderful memories about this State and I’m 
grateful to you for voting for me last time, 
but the other reason is that out here in Bil- 
lings, Montana, a while back when a group 
of skinheads threw a bottle and a brick into 
homes of two Jewish families displaying me- 
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norahs, you didn’t throw up your hands and 
sit around and just take sides. You said that 
this was a community issue. Your police 
chief—your former police chief—said hate 
crimes are not a police problem, they're a 
community problem. 

And I guess that’s what I want to tell you 
about the political divisions in this country 
today. They're not just a political problem; 
they're a community problem. The publisher 
of the Billings Gazette, Wayne Shile, pub- 
lished a full-page drawing of a menorah. And 
I want to tell you something: In the orthodox 
Jewish communities in New York City, they 
knew about Billings, Montana, and they felt 
more like Americans because you did that. 
Ten thousand families pasted these eit 
in their windows. That’s what we need to do 
in other areas as well. 

I spoke at the Air Force Academy com- 
mencement today down in Colorado Springs. 
There were 11 foreign students graduating 
from the Air Force Academy. All of our serv- 
ice academies take a limited number of stu- 
dents every year from other countries. And 
it’s a great thing for our country. They go 
back home; they do very well; builds a lot 
of goodwill. The number one student this 
year was from Singapore. And when he stood 
up to be recognized, all those red-blooded 
American kids that he scored higher than 
clapped for him and were proud of him. That 
is the American way. They did not feel 
threatened by that. 

I stood there and shook hands with nearly 
a thousand of those graduates, the finest 
looking young men and women you can pos- 
sibly imagine, from every State in this coun- 
try, from all kinds of backgrounds, all dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups. They were 
all Americans. And they learn to live with 
each other and to work out their differences 
there. And I'm telling you, if I could wave 
a magic wand and do one thing for this coun- 
try, just one thing—it would be more impor- 
tant than who the President is, how the Con- 
gress votes on a particular bill—it would be 
to try to get us out of this way we are commu- 
nicating with one another so that every time 
we have a difference, we turn it into a wedge 
and a divide, and we try to beat each other 
to death with it. That’s not right. It’s not the 
American way. 
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Look, we got a lot of complicated prob- 
lems. And we are a very different, divergent 
country. But it’s our meal ticket to the future. 
It’s what makes us the most relevant place 
in the world in the 21st century. 

Why do all these people want to come 
here? Why do they ask us for help every- 
where? Because they think with all of our 
problems, we've got our act together. And 
we ought to have it together. 

So I say to you, my fellow Americans, 
whatever your party, whatever your views on 
any particular issue, this country is slowly 
turning. And we are moving toward the 21st 
century. And what we don’t want to do is 
take a position on a complicated issue that 
starts throwing the babies out with the bath 
water. What makes us great is our people, 
our land, our vision, our system of oppor- 
tunity. 

And we have the opportunity now to tackle 
some long-delayed problems, like the budget 
deficit, and some long-ignored needs, like 
competing with other countries in our invest- 
ment deficit so that we invest in our people’s 
education; we invest in the technology and 
the research and the things that will generate 
high-wage jobs; so that we show prudence 
in the budget, but we still figure out how 
we're going to keep a viable agricultural sec- 
tor, for example, into the 21st century; and 
so that we face up to the fact that a whole 
lot of people’s anxieties are because of all 
these changes that we haven't adjusted to. 
We can’t keep the American dream alive if 
15 years from now 60 percent of the people 
are still working harder for less money. 

So let’s talk about what's really eating us. 
Let’s deal with each other as neighbors. And 
let’s make ourselves a promise that as we go 
through these next 6 or 7 months, that we 
won't take the easy way out. We will bring 
the budget into balance, while investing in 
our future. We will make the Government 
less bureaucratic, but we will protect our en- 
vironment. We will find a way to give local 
control to people, but we will still do the right 
thing. 

When it’s all said and done, we'll still have 
heated disagreements; nobody will know if 
they're right; and nobody will be right on ev- 
erything, but at least we can recreate a proc- 
ess, an environment, a spirit of community 
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that will permit us to go on. We cannot get 
from here to where we need to go if every- 
thing we do is dictated by the most emo- 
tional, highly charged 15-second sound bites 
we can think of to send our opponents up 
the flagpole. We cannot get there. 

And let me just close with a story, a true 
story, that will show you my bias in all this. 
In 1989 I was the Governor, and I was trying 
to decide whether I should run for a fifth 
term. And everybody in my State believed 
in term limits, but they sort of liked me. And 
they couldn’t figure out what to do about it, 
and neither could I, frankly, and because I 
had this big education program I wanted to 
get through the legislature before I left of- 
fice. 

And I went out to the State fair one day, 
and I visited all the, you know, the livestock 
barns and saw all that, and then I came into 
this hall where I always had a Governor’s Day 
every day. And anybody in the State could 
come up and talk to me and say whatever 
they wanted, which was hazardous some- 
times for me. [Laughter] 

And along toward the end of the day, this 
old boy came in in overalls. He was some- 
where in his mid-seventies. And he put his 
hands in his overalls, and he said, “Bill, you 
going to run again?” I said, “I don’t know. 
If I do, will you vote for me?” He said, “Yeah, 
I guess so. I always have.” And I said, well— 
I'd been Governor 10 years—but then I said, 
“Aren't you sick of me after all this time?” 
He said, “No, but everybody else I know is.” 
[Laughter] He said, “I’m going to vote for 
you because of the way you nag us all the 
time. All you talk about is education and the 
economy and forcing everybody to work to- 
gether and making things better.” And he 
said, “You're just a nag.” But he said, “Frank- 
ly, I think it’s finally beginning to work.” And 
my State had an unemployment rate above 
the national average in every year I was Gov- 
ernor until the year I ran for President when 
we led the country in job growth. 

It takes a long time to turn and to face 
things. But this country is still around here 
after 200 years because we found a way to 
disagree in a way that permitted us to work 
together and move forward. And we can win 
the struggle for the American dream in the 
21st century if we will find that way now. 
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Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7 p.m. in the 
Alterowitz Gymnasium. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Ronald Sexton, chancellor, Montana 
State University, Billings. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
With Farmers and Agricultural 
Leaders in Broadview, Montana 


June 1, 1995 


The President. Thank you very much. I 
want to mostly just listen to you, but I 
thought that it might be helpful for me to 
talk for a minute or two about the kinds of 
decisions that are coming before our country 
in the next year, on the farm bill and other 
things. 

I want to thank Senator Baucus, and I want 
to thank Congressman Williams for always 
making sure that the White House and the 
President know about the concerns and the 
interests of the people of this State. They 
have never been bashful about doing that, 
and they've done a pretty good job of it. And 
I thank them for that. 

I have been concerned about the interest 
and welfare of agriculture and rural America 
generally for a long time and a long time be- 
fore I became President. A lot of you know 
that the State where I lived, Arkansas, where 
I was Governor for 12 years, is a big agricul- 
tural State. And it’s a different kind of agri- 
culture, by and large. I had Les take me out 
in the field and explain how you bring in the 
wheat crop, when you do it, and how you 
decide what land to lay out. But my State 
is principally rice, soybeans, and then wheat, 
and chicken and also a lot of—there’s a big 
hog-growing operation and a sizable cattle 
operation there. 

And I’ve been through a lot of things with 
farmer friends of mine. I was Governor all 
during the 1980’s when we lost a lot of our 
farmers, and a lot of my friends went down. 
And we were struggling even to keep our 
rural banks alive and keep them in a position 
where they could finance farms. We changed 
all of our State laws to try to do that. So 
I’ve seen the worst times of agriculture. 
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I think the ’90 farm bill in many ways has 
worked reasonably well, although I think 
there are some problems with it. Since I have 
been President, I have worked very hard on 
an overall economic strategy for our country 
which kept in mind the important role of ag- 
riculture. We have fought like crazy to have 
more trade and fairer trade for American ag- 
riculture. 

We were able to get the GATT world trade 
agreement because, after years and years of 
fighting, we were able to persuade the Euro- 
peans to agree to reduce their agriculture 
subsidies so that they wouldn’t be pushing 
us out of markets because they were subsi- 
dizing to a greater extent than we were. 

We were able to begin to export some 
things to Japan and China and the Far East 
that we’d never been able to export before, 
principally rice, apples, and other fruit prod- 
ucts. We negotiated, as Max said, this one- 
year agreement with Canada and set up this 
commission to try to resolve this problem 
that they have. And as you know, they—you 
understand this far better than I do—but 
there were some things which — in 
the original trade negotiations with Canada, 
and there are some things that are basically 
endemic to the way they organize their agri- 
culture which make it almost impossible for 
us to get a fair deal unless we have a specific 
bilateral agreement on it. So we've been 
working very hard on that. 

A few weeks ago, I went to Ames, Iowa, 
to Iowa State University, and had a national 
rural conference and talked to farmers from 
all over the country about some other prob- 
lems we've got, specific problems like the 
beef problem with Korea. And we also talked 
about the need to continue in this new farm 
bill a decent level of support for agricultural 
research, a decent level of effort and a great- 
er effort for the development of alternative 
products out of the farming now done in 
America. 

We had farmers from the Middle West 
bring some very impressive things that they 
had made from their sort of side businesses 
in agriculture, including windshield wiper 
fluid. And they even gave me some golf tees, 
which I used. They're biodegradable, and 
that’s important because I break one every 
time I swing a club. [Laughter] 
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I think it’s very important that, as we look 
ahead, that we deal with not only the ques- 
tion of how much we’re going to spend on 
agricultural supports, but what these pro- 
grams are going to look like. Are we going 
to-have, for example, a greater effort to help 
young farmers get into farming, when the av- 
erage age of farmers keeps going up and up 
and up? Are we—if we want to get the prices 
up and have a long-term responsible program 
for the environment, shouldn’t we preserve 
the conservation reserve program, or some- 
thing awful much like it, no matter what we 
do to the rest of the farm supports? 

And then there’s this larger question of 
what the overall role of agriculture is to 
America. Yes, we do spend a substantial 
amount of money on farm supports. But as 
all of you know, we spend dramatically less 
than we did 10 years ago. The supports were 
cut a lot in ’85; they were cut a lot in ‘90 
and ’93. And then again in this 96 budget, 
we proposed some modest cuts, mostly to 
tighten up the income eligibility. 

But my belief is that since agriculture is 
producing this year over $50 billion worth 
of farm exports, the largest dollar value of 
exports in our history, we’re going to have 
more than a $20 billion trade surplus in agri- 
culture. And to give you some idea of the 
figures, roughly, we'll have a trade deficit 
maybe of something over $100 billion. And 
60 percent of it is in automobiles from Japan 
and auto parts, and the rest of it’s in oil. And 
otherwise we're pretty much in balance, 
thanks almost entirely to the massive surplus 
we enjoy in agriculture and in the sale of 
airplanes and airplane parts. And otherwise, 
we're more or less in balance. 

So to me this is a very big thing. And I 
know—I imagine people in Montana are 
pretty much like people in Arkansas; every- 
body wants to see the budget brought into 
balance. Everybody knows that things got 
haywire in the last 12 years. You need to 
know that the budgets that Max and Pat 
voted for would have the Federal Govern- 
ment in balance today. We would have a bal- 
anced budget today but for the interest we 
have to pay on the debt run up between 1981 
and the day I became President. 

So we turned this deficit thing around. We 
need to keep bringing it down, but we need 
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to look at the agricultural issue in light of 
how you live here and the importance to the 
United States of this massive economic 
strength we have in American agriculture, 
which means every person in the country has 
benefited by what you do, by having the 
cheapest, best food in the world, and also 
by having an enormous economic weapon in 
a global economy. 

So that’s kind of the perspective I’m look- 
ing for. We’re going to have to make some 
changes in the farm program, but I want to 
get your feedback on your lives, your work, 
your experiences, and what you think we 
should be thinking about as we—number 
one, we're coming up to the end of the one- 
year deal on the Canadian agreement, as Max 
said, but we’re also going to have to rewrite 
the farm bill. We do it every 5 years, and 
this year it coincides with this effort that is 
being made to balance the budget. 

So we need to really think this through. 
And that’s why I wanted to be here. And 
I’m not going to say any more. I want to listen 
to you now. 

Senator Max Baucus. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. Anybody who wants 
to—Diana or Steve? 


Export Enhancement Program 


[At this point, Steve Heiken asked about con- 
gressional appropriations for the Export En- 
hancement Program. | 


The President. Well, I like that program. 
I’ve used it quite a lot, the Export Enhance- 
ment Program. And if they refuse to appro- 
priate any money for it, then I will try to 
offset the impact of that by two things. One 
is trying to get our Trade Ambassador, Mr. 
Kantor, to go back and do even more than 
he’s already done. I think he’s the best trade 
person we've had in many, many years, but 
there may be some things he can do. And 
secondly, there may be some other ways that 
we can help other countries to finance agri- 
cultural purchases through other instruments 
of other financial institutions. 


I think it would be a mistake to do away 
with the EEP completely, given the way the 
world works now. You know as much or more 
about it than I do, but I think we ought to 
maintain the program. 
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Regulatory Reform 


[Citing his own farm as an example, Les Auer 
asked if farmers could be better stewards of 
the land without excessive Government regu- 
lation. | 


The President. In general, I think the an- 
swer to that is yes. I think the trick is, from 
my point of view, is how to get the best envi- 
ronmental results and have some standard 
that will also deal with the people that might 
abuse their privileges, and how to do it with 
fewer regulations. And I think there are ways 
to do it. 

Let me just say, for example, in the Agri- 
culture Department, Secretary Glickman is 
in the process of cutting the regulations of 
the Ag Department. And the target is to save 
the farming population of our country and 
others regulated by the Ag Department 2.5 
million hours a year and $4 billion a year 
by reductions. The EPA is cutting their pa- 
perwork burden by 25 percent in one year. 

And basically what we’re trying to do is 
to go to a system in which we can go to peo- 
ple and say, “Look, here are the general 
standards in the law and the things that are 
necessary to preserve the land, water, and 
air over the next generation. But this rule 
book is not necessary if you can meet the 
standards however you please, if you can find 
some other way to do it.” We're now doing 
that through the EPA. We're going to have 
50 experimental projects where we just go 
to people and say, “Can you meet the stand- 
ards, and if you do, you can get rid of the 
rule book.” And so that way we'll have the 
benefit of a common standard and a common 
commitment to environmental protection 
without having the cost and burdens of exces- 
sive regulation. 

I think that the regulatory system in Amer- 
ica has basically built up over the last 35 years 
under Democrats and Republicans alike. 
And partly it has come about because of the 
abuses that are there. But believe it or not, 
sometimes even the people who are being 
regulated wanted us to be more specific and 
more detailed because they thought that 
would protect them in other ways. 

The problem is there’s no way to write 
rules and regulations that cover every com- 
monsense occurrence that will happen in the 
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life of a farmer or a businessperson. You just 
can’t do it. We were talking about it last night 
at dinner. 

So anyway, we're trying to move to a dif- 
ferent regulatory system which would keep 
our commitment, our common commitment, 
to a clean environment or to a safe work- 
place, but would give the ary who have 
previously been overregulated far more free- 
dom in deciding how to meet those objec- 
tives. And I think that’s the right way to com- 
promise this out. 


Ethanol 


[Mary Schuler asked about efforts to increase 
ethanol use, in view of the court ruling 
against the 30 percent mandate. | 


The President. Well, as you know, I’m a 
strong supporter of that program. We o 
vailed by one vote because the Vice President 
had to go over to the Senate and vote for 
it. Remember that? One of Al Gore’s best 
lines is, every time he votes we win. [Laugh- 
ter] But we won that day. And then they took 
us to court, and we lost. 

We're looking at the case now, reviewing 
it, to see whether or not we think we've got 
any chance at all to prevail on appeal. And 
if we think we've got any chance at all, we're 
going to appeal the thing. But we're reading 
it now and trying to reach a judgment about 
that. 

And I would be interested in knowing 
from you whether there are some other 
things we can do to increase the use of etha- 
nol, because I think that’s good environ- 
mental policy as well as good farm policy. 
And again, it adds to the value of the farm 
dollar in America. And to whatever extent 
we can add to the value of the farm dollar 
in America, we are thereby less vulnerable 
to the vagaries of the global economy, to what 
happens in the weather or the politics or the 
finances of some other country. We'll be a 
lot better off. 

So if you have any specific ideas or you 
or any of your organizations want to give me 
any more ideas about what else I can do to 
promote ethanol use, I will, because I’m 
strongly in favor of it. I think it’s good eco- 
nomics. It’s good environmental policy. And 
it helps us to become more independent. 
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Mary Schuler. There is legislation, isn’t 
there, that the Government vehicles are to 
use ethanol? Is that being 

The President. Yes, that’s a possibility. 
One of the things we’re trying to do is to 
see to what extent the Government can be 
a leader in all these areas, because we're try- 
ing to get the Government to—we could use 
more ethanol; we could use more natural gas 
in vehicles. There are lots of things we can 
do that would strengthen our energy inde- 
pendence, and that’s one option. 

I don’t know that the volumes will be 
enough to make a significant difference in 
your price in Montana, but it’s something we 
pen begin to do. The Government has the 
capacity to create certain markets, and at 
least to demonstrate to others that they work. 
So that’s something maybe we ought to look 
at. We might be able to do that without legis- 
lation. I'll look at it. 


Extension Program 


[Kelly Raths, a 4-H representative, expressed 
support for full funding of the agricultural 
extension program. | 

The President. When | was at Montana 
State yesterday, I said if every kid in America 
were in 4-H, we'd have about half of the 
problems we've got. I believe that. 

Kelly Raths. That's right. 

The President. Let me explain how this 
budget works. The Senate and the House 
pass a budget resolution, and basically, what 
they do is to make certain commitments on 
deficit reduction in general terms and in cat- 
egories. The actual budgeting, then, passes 
over—as soon as the Senate and the House 
resolve their disagreements because their 
budgets are different, principally, in the vol- 
ume of the tax cuts and who gets them and 
when they would come and all that—when 
they resolve that, then the appropriations 
committees go to work, so that while these 
budget resolutions may not have suggested 
any cuts in any particular programs, or may 
have suggested drastic cuts in other pro- 
grams, the appropriations committees ma 
differ entirely, aod the only thing they'll have 
to do is to meet a certain level of cut for 
all the mf that are within each sub- 

th 


committee of the appropriations committee. 
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So it’s not clear which programs will be 
cut and which programs will be exempted 
from this resolution. Those are just sugges- 
tions from the committee, but these budget 
committees set the outline. Then the appro- 
Mee committee have to really make the 

udget decisions. 

But pone: I agree with you. The pro- 
grams are good. I think they're of modest 
cost, and they benefit huge numbers of peo- 

le, and they're the kind of—if you will, the 
Kind of preventive character-building pro- 
grams that I’ve tried to support in the crime 
bill, and I’m having a harder time getting 
protected there. 


Conservation Reserve Program 


[Bud Daniels expressed support for the con- 
servation reserve program as an environ- 
mentally beneficial alternative to unnecessary 
increases in production of grain or livestock. | 


The President. Cattle prices don’t need 
to go in that direction. 

Bud Daniels. No, they don't. 

The President. Well, the honest answer 
to your question is—first of all, let me point 
out, just going back to what Les said—the 
conservation reserve is a classic example of 
the kind of environmentalism we ought to 
be paring in this country. Instead of beat- 
ing somebody over the head with a stick and 
giving them a rule book nine inches thick, 
here is an incentive to basically restore wild- 
life and biodiversity. And it’s been, I think, 
a resounding success. 

Now, it’s like everything else. People can 
show you where there’s been atic or 
other they don’t like about it, but it’s basically 
worked. It’s done what is was intended to 
do, in my opinion. 

The answer to your question, whether it 
will survive or not, depends upon, in large 
measure, upon you pi other people in 
agriculture throughout the country, and on 
the decisions that we all have to make once 
we decide how much overall agriculture has 
to be cut. 


The thing that I don’t like about the way 
that this budget process is —s is, if you 


decide—it’s kind of backward—if you de- 
cide, well, you’re going to have to balance 
the budget in 7 years instead of 9 or 10 or 
some other time, and you decide that you're 
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going to have to set aside a certain amount 
of money for a tax cut, then you wind up 
being very arbitrary in how much you're 
going to cut various things. 

And what we really ought to say is, go back 
to what Max said—I believe most farmers 
in America would gladly give up all of their 
Government subsidies—we might still want 
a conservation reserve for environmental rea- 
sons—but would gladly give up all of their 
Government subsidies if all of our competi- 
tors would. So this is, as I keep hammering 
this issue, this is a question of our standing 
in the global economy. We worked like crazy 
to pass the GATT so we could reduce some 
of our subsidies but so that competitors of 
ours that subsidize more would have to re- 
duce more. 

So the simple answer to your question is— 
let’s just say—I proposed, because of the 
GATT, another $1.5 billion in reductions in 
agricultural subsidies. They propose, I think, 
$8 billion or $9 billion. I think that’s an exces- 
sive number over a 7-year period. But let’s 
say that the $8 billion number passes, or it’s 
a $5-billion number, whatever it finally is, 
then you've got to—then you, the agricultural 
community, have to figure out what is the 
most sensible way to allocate that cut. And 
if you want to keep the conservation reserve, 
then you've got to give up more of something 
else. And if you want to modify it, then you 
maybe make it less costly, and you do some- 
thing else. 

These are decisions we're all going to have 
to make together. I guess that’s the one thing 
that I want to impress upon you today, is 
that—I have a Secretary of Agriculture from 
Kansas who served for 18 years in the Con- 
gress; I care about this issue and whatever 
level of funding we wind up with; we need 
to make the best decisions. 

If the farm supports are cut, are they going 
to still be the way they are now? Are we going 
to give farmers more flexibility within the 
support framework to decide what they plan? 
Is that a good or a bad idea? These are things 
that we need input from the agriculture com- 
munity on. 

But this is not a done deal yet. No one 
knows what the final number is going to be 
and what the final form is going to be. And 
I think you ought to be able to shape it, look- 
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ing at what has worked fundamentally in the 
1990 farm bill and what the continuing prob- 
lems are. 


Livestock Industry 


[Gary Ruff asked if the Justice Department 
could investigate possible antitrust violations 
in the cattle market. | 


The President. | mean, do you think that 
the market may be so concentrated that it 
violates the antitrust laws? 

Gary Ruff. I do. 

The President. Well, I think that ought 
to be explored. If you think there’s a credible 
case for that, we'll look into it. 

Mr. Ruff. Well, the Packers and Stock- 
yards Commission is doing some looking into 
it, but I really feel that the Justice Depart- 
ment 

The President. But the Antitrust Division 
needs to look into it as well. 


Family Farms 


[Keith Schott described his situation as a 
young family farmer and asked about expec- 
tations for his future. ] 


The President. Well, before this last 
round of discussion on agriculture, I really 
believed that we had bottomed out in the 
shrinking of the farm sector. That’s what I 
believe. And I believe that because even 
though productivity will doubtless continue 
to improve in agriculture, we have been mov- 
ing to a system where we could fairly com- 
pete around the world so that I thought that 
we would be able to essentially continue the 
structure of family farming that we now have. 

And it’s dramatically lower, obviously, than 
it was a generation ago. And that was inevi- 
table because of the increasing productivity 
of agriculture. It’s true everywhere. There 
are not nearly as many people in farming any- 
where as there used to be. But I really 
thought we had pretty much bottomed out. 

And I think, as you know, there are basi- 
cally two purposes for all these farm pro- 
grams, if you really look at it. One is to allow 
us to be competitive with people around the 
world. The other is to try to deal with the 
fact that farming has become more and more 
capital-intensive. And if you want family 
farmers to farm, you have to have some sys- 
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tem which rides them through the tough 
times. Otherwise, the economics will turn all 
the farms over to big corporations who can 
finance their own tough times. 

I mean, if you basically think about it, 
that’s—in a lot of our States where large cor- 
porate farms exist, they don’t need the sup- 
port programs because the good years 
overweigh the bad years, and they don’t have 
to worry about the bank loans. 

Now, one of the things that we have ig- 
nored in this whole system is that the barriers 
to entry have gotten higher and higher. So 
most of the young farmers that are in farming 
today are people that got their farms from 
their parents because the barriers to entry 
are so high. 

And what I was hoping would happen is 
that, even though we might have to cut the 
support program some more, that we would 
have no backing off of agricultural research, 
no backing off of the development of alter- 
native agricultural endeavors in this country 
like the ethanol program, and that we might 
be able to develop some sort of first-time 
farmer financing system that would help to 
lower the barriers to entry. Because I think 
we are in a position now just—if you 
project—if you look at world population 
growth, if you look at the fact that we are 
pretty much now committed to sustaining 
our own capacity to produce food in an envi- 
ronmentally responsible way, it is now—I 
think that it is more likely than not that for 
the next generation, anyway, we could keep 
the present structure of family farms, that 
you wouldn’t have to see the continuing col- 
lapse if we could work the economics out 
on the barriers to entry. 

Now, if you have an excessive reduction 
in the farm support programs, one of two 
things or both will happen. You will either 
give up market share overseas, or you will 
create such difficulties from year to year for 
family farmers that there will be an increase 
in concentration in ownership. 

So again, I would say to you that the big 
picture looks better for you and for people 
like you coming forward, because I think that 
we are going to be able to maintain the 
present level of production and the present 
level of acreage for quite a long while now 


because of how we’re positioned in the global 
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economy and what’s happened with popu- 
lation growth in other parts of the world. 

But I am very concerned that—again, I 
am all for cutting the deficit—the Repub- 
licans are now using 7-year numbers, the 
Congress is. Under those 7-year numbers, 
the budgets that we passed cut the deficit 
a trillion dollars over 7 years. I’m all for that. 
But I think we have to say, why are we doing 
that? Because we want to take the burden 
of debt off our children, because we want 
to get interest rates down, because we want 
to be freer of the flows of foreign money. 
In other words, we want to raise incomes and 
strengthen the economy. That means that the 
deficit reduction has to be pursued in the 
context of raising the incomes of the Amer- 
ican people, growing the middle class, 
shrinking the under class, pursuing these 
goals in a consistent way. That’s what I be- 
lieve. 

So you know what I'd do. What I'd do is 
have a more moderate agricultural cut. And 
what I would try to do is to preserve the 
things that support family farms, diversi: 
farm income, diversify production of dif- 
ferent products in America, and try to get 
some way to ease the barrier of entry to first- 
time farmers. That’s what I would do if I 
could design this program for the next 5 years 
all by myself. 

Senator Baucus. Mr. President, I think 
we have time for one more question before 
we go have dinner here pretty quickly. 

The President. Yes, all those folks are 
starving to death and getting nothing out of 
it. 


Vocational Education 


[Jason Noyes, second vice president for the 
Montana Future Farmers of America, asked 
about funding for vocational and agricultural 
education. | 


The President. I have tried to do two 
things on the vocational education issue, gen- 
erally. One is, along with all the other edu- 
cation programs, to argue that we ought to 
look at our situation in America as having 
both a budget deficit and an educational defi- 
cit. If you look at—there’s a bigger difference 
in the incomes of people by virtue of how 
much education they have in this country 
than ever before, the biggest difference ever 
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since we've been keeping these statistics. 
And it’s because more and more people’s in- 
comes, not just farmers but other people’s 
incomes—are now set in a global economy, 
which means that you have to address the 
education deficit as well as the budget deficit. 
And that means that there has to be an ap- 
propriate level of investment for things that 
we want to produce. 

If you look at vocational training, gen- 
erally, one of the things that I’m proudest 
of that our administration has done is that 
we have worked very hard to help every State 
that wanted to participate set up a system 
of moving young people from high schools 
who don’t go to 4-year institutions—may go 
to community colleges or vocational schools 
but don’t go to 4-year institutions—into an 
educational program that would also be a vo- 
cational program where they would be work- 
ing and learning at the same time. 

And I believe very strongly that we have 
to abolish what I think is an artificial distinc- 
tion between academic education and voca- 
tional education. For a long time, people 
kind of put down vocational education. But 
if you look at it, there’s now a lot of evidence 
that a lot of people learn better when they’re 
doing, plus which a lot of these vocational 
programs, including agriculture, now require 
higher levels of knowledge of computers, for 
example, than a lot of traditional academic 
courses do. 

So I think we have an idea battle we have 
to fight, which is to raise the status of voca- 
tional education generally and abolish, just 
erase, the line between what’s vocational and 
academic; and secondly, to keep our levels 
of investment in all kinds of education that 
we need for the future high enough to raise 
incomes. 

The biggest problem in America today, 
economic problem, is that more than half the 
people are working harder than they were 
15 years ago for the same or lower incomes, 
not just farmers, wage-earning, hourly wage- 
earning Americans. That is the biggest prob- 
lem we've got. 

The American dream requires a growing 
middle class and a shrinking under class, and 
requires a system—and I think the principal 
role of Government today in the economy 
should be to help people help themselves. 
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And if you’ve got people who are out there 
working hard, and they're productive, or 
they’re prepared to be, that’s what I think 
we ought to be doing. 

The Government—we don’t have the 
money or the independence from other 
countries to do what we did in the Great De- 
pression, just to try to create jobs for every- 
body and do those kind of things. We don’t 
have the money or the position in the world 
economy. But we do have the capacity to 
help our people help themselves. And I think 
we ought to be doing more of it, not less 
of it. And I think you can do that. If you 
look at what a small percentage of the Fed- 
eral budget this is, it is wrong to say that 
you cannot do that and drastically reduce this 
deficit, move it into balance. 


[Senator Baucus thanked the President and 
suggested continuing the discussion over 


lunch. | 


The President. | just want to say this one 
more time. This farm bill is not written. And 
there’s two issues. One is, how much we're 
going to cut spending. We’re all going to cut 
spending, I’m telling you. And we'll probably 
wind up cutting it a little more than you want, 
but I hope we're going to cut it substantially 
less than they want right now. But the issue 
is not only how much are we going to spend 
but how are we going to spend it. 

And Montana is a place where the family 
farm is alive and well. I think that’s an impor- 
tant value in America. So I would just im- 
plore you, through all your organizations, to 
look at this and give us some guidance about 
how it ought to be spent—how should the 
support programs be structured, how should 
we maintain the Conservation Reserve, 
should there be an entry-level program for 
new farmers? These are things that are ter- 
ribly important. It’s not just the amount of 
money; it is how we spend it. 

And as I—I’m having a different argument 
up there in Washington now, but the more 
you cut, the more important it is how you 
spend what’s left. It’s more important now 
how we spend what’s left. So I want to ask 
everybody here to be active in how this thing 
is structured, because we've got an oppor- 
tunity, I believe, to preserve the structure 
of our agriculture we've got in America today 
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and see it grow economically if we don’t blow 
it. 


NotE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. at the 
Leslie Auer farm. 


Remarks at a Town Meeting in 
Billings 
June 1, 1995 


Gus Koernig. Anything you'd like to say, 
Mr. President, or you just want to jump in? 

The President. | think we ought to jump 
in. I had a wonderful stay in Montana. I had 
a great opportunity to speak to a large num- 
ber of Montanans at Montana State Univer- 
sity last night. I’ve had a great day today, 
as you know. And these folks have brought 
their questions; I think we should begin. 


Gun Control Legislation 


Mr. Koernig. Okay. I’m told I get to start. 
So, as you're probably aware, sport hunting 
is very popular in Montana. More than 60 
percent of the men in this State, more than 
30 percent of the women purchase game 
hunting licenses every year. There is a lot 
of concern here on the parts of people that 
legislation such as the Brady law and the as- 
sault weapons ban are a sign of more things 
to come, and there is a lot of concern and 
more than a little fear and uneasiness about 
this. What can you say to these folks here 
in our audience to address that? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
tell you where I’m coming from on this. For 
12 years, before I became President, I was 
the Governor of Arkansas, a State where 
more than half the people have a hunting 
or a fishing license or both. I would never 
knowingly do anything to undermine the 
ability of people to hunt, to engage in rec- 
reational shooting, to do anything else that 
is legal with appropriate firearms. 

I strongly supported the Brady bill for a 
clear reason: We knew it would work to keep 
a significant number of people from getting 
guns who either had past criminal records 
or had mental health histories that made 
them unfit to be gun owners. And it has, in 
fact, done that. 
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I supported the assault weapons ban for 
a simple reason: because the death rate from 
gunshot wounds in a lot of our cities where 
the crime rate is high has gone up. I went 
to emergency rooms where hospital person- 
nel pleaded with me to do something about 
this problem, because the average gunshot 
wound victim they were seeing had more 
bullets in them than just a few years ago be- 
cause of the widespread use of these assault 
weapons by gang members. I saw a lot of 
children who were innocently caught in 
crossfires in this kind of thing. All the law 
enforcement agencies in the country asked 
for help on the assault weapons ban. So I 
supported it. But the bill that I passed also 
contained a list of 650 sporting weapons that 
could not be in any way infringed by Federal 
action, that were protected. There were 19 
assault weapons and their copycats that were 
prohibited. I still believe it was the right 
thing to do. I strongly believe it was the right 
thing to do. 

Now, we can differ about that, but I just 
want to make two points in closing. As Presi- 
dent, I have to make laws that fit not only 
my folks back home in Arkansas and the peo- 
ple in Montana but the whole of this country. 
And the great thing about this country is its 
diversity, its differences, and trying to har- 
monize those is our great challenge. 

I did this because I thought it would give 
our law enforcement officers a better chance 
to stay alive and to keep other people alive. 
That’s why I did it. I did it because it has 
clear protections for hunting and sporting 
weapons. And I think, frankly, that the NRA 
has done the country a disservice by trying 
to raise members and raise money by making 
extremist claims for this. I mean, they put 
out a letter in which they called Federal offi- 
cials “jackbooted thugs,” as you know, but 
the other part of the letter accused me of 
encouraging Federal officials to commit mur- 
der. And I just think that’s wrong. 

You know, one of the problems we've got 
in this country is, everybody wants simple an- 
swers to complicated questions, and so we 
all start screaming at each other before we 
listen and talk. That’s one reason I’m here 
tonight. So I did it; I think it’s the right thing 
to do. But I do not plan to do anything which 
would undermine the ability of people in 
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Montana or any other State in this country 
to lawfully use their weapons. 

Mr. Koernig. We promise not to scream 
tonight. Our first question. 

The President. You can if you want. 


Bosnia 


[A 14-year-old exchange student from Ser- 
bian-occupied territory asked about efforts to 
bring peace to her country and to encourage 
more student exchanges in the meantime. ] 


The President. Thank you very much. Let 
me answer the second question first, because 
it’s an easier answer. The answer to your sec- 
ond question is yes, I want to see young peo- 
ple come over here and live in America and 
have the experiences you're having. And I 
think it would be very beneficial for Ameri- 
cans to have people from your country who 
have been through what you have been 
through and your family has been through 
come here and talk about it. So, yes. 

The first question is, can I do anything to 
bring an easier end to the fighting, or a 
quicker end to the fighting? We are doing 
what we can. Let me tell you what we're 
doing. First of all, we are leading the largest 
humanitarian airlift in human history now 
into Bosnia, trying to make sure we get as 
much food and medicine in there. Secondly, 
I have, near where you're from in the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, stationed 
some American troops to try to make sure 
that the conflict can’t spread beyond Bosnia 
and that no one believes they can in—sort 
of start a whole regional war. The third thing 
we've tried to do through NATO is to support 
the British, the French, the Canadian, and 
the other European troops that are in Bosnia 
in their peacekeeping efforts. We have tried 
to make sure that we created safe areas in 
the eastern enclaves and around Sarajevo, 
that we tried to collect all the heavy weapons 
that the Serbs have which give them such 
an enormous advantage on the battlefield. 
And that’s what caused this latest trouble we 
had over there, because they broke the 
agreement they made and they put 1,400 
shells into Sarajevo. 

Now, I have to tell you, though, I think 
in the end this war will only end when the 
parties are willing to negotiate a peace, in 
peace, just the way we're bringing an end 
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to the war in the Middle East, the way we’re 
bringing an end to the conflicts in Northern 
Ireland. I do not believe there is a military 
settlement that the United States can en- 
force. And I do not favor sending our troops 
into combat there to try to assure victory or 
to force through military means an end to 
the fighting. All it would do is get a lot of 
Americans killed and not achieve the objec- 
tive. So I don’t think we should do that. But 
we should do everything we can short of that. 


Welfare, Regulations, and Taxes 


[A participant asked about combating the 
negativism expressed by co-workers leaning 
toward a militia mentality. | 


The President. Well, first of all, I think 
one of the things that has happened is that 
increasingly in this information age, with all 
this explosion of access to information, one 
of the things that’s happening that’s not good 
is that people are more and more and more 
listening to people who tell them just what 
they want to hear or play on their own fears. 
And that’s isolating us. One reason I like this 
is that there are a lot of people here of dif- 
ferent points of view. So I think—I would 
urge you to —- them to open their ears 
and eyes to different points of view. Now, 
let me just deal with the three issues you 
mentioned. You mentioned welfare; you 
mentioned Government regulation; you 
mentioned taxes. 

On the welfare issue, most Americans be- 
lieve, I learned from a recent poll, that we’re 
spending 45 percent of your money on for- 
eign aid and welfare. In fact, we're ae 
about a nickel of your money on foreign ai 
and welfare, your tax money. For the last 2 
years, 2% years, I have done everything I 
could to convince the Congress to pass a wel- 
fare reform bill which would invest more in 
work and require ple on welfare to move 
to work and would give people who are par- 
ents of small children the ability to work and 
still see that their kids are taken care of. 
When that has not happened, I have given 
29 States now the permission to get out from 
under all these Federal rules and regulations 
and adopt their own plans to move people 
from welfare to work. 

On the regulation issue, we have reduced 
more regulations than the two previous ad- 
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ministrations. We're going to cut enough pa- 
perwork this year to stretch page by page 
from New York to San Francisco. So if you 
want me to defend Government regulation, 
you're talking to the wrong person. I can’t 
even defend everything that’s been done 
since I’ve been here, because I believe we 
do have to change the way the Government 
works. But the final thing I would tell you 
is, I do not believe that we should abandon 
our commitment to a clean environment and 
to the quality of life that makes everybody 
in the world want to live in a place like Mon- 
tana. But I think we have to change the way 
we regulate and do it better. 

On the tax issue, the American tax burden 
is about the same as it is in Japan and, on 
average, about 50 percent lower than it is 
in the European countries. And I have done 
what I could to bring it down for middle class 
people who are overtaxed. Today, families of 
four with incomes of $28,000 a year or less 
this year paid $1,000 less than they would 
have before I became President, because of 
taxes we cut in 93. And I want to provide 
further tax relief to middle class Americans 
to educate their children, to raise their chil- 
dren, and to help to save to pay for health 
insurance or care for their parents. 

So we’re working on all these things. The 
answer is not to join the militia and opt out. 
The answer is to come in here and opt in 
and be a vigorous voice of citizen responsibil- 


ity. 
Federal Employee Safety 


[The child of a Bureau of Land Management 
employee expressed concern for her father’s 
safety. | 

The President. First of all, I want to thank 
your father for serving his country by working 
for the Federal Government. Maybe the 
most important thing I can do is to remind 
the American people that the people who 
work for the Federal Government are citi- 
zens and human beings too. And I think the 
one thing that happened in Oklahoma City 
is a lot of people realized all of a sudden 
that all of these people we deride all the time 
for working for the Federal Government are 
people that go to church with us, that send 
their kids to our schools and show up at the 
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softball parks and the bowling alleys and con- 
tribute to the United Way. 

And I think that if you want to disagree 
with the policy of the Government, disagree 
with it. If there is a single Federal official— 
there’s nobody, including me, who has never 
felt that they were mistreated by somebody 
working for the Government. So if somebody 
believes someone who is working for the 
Government has mistreated them, take it to 
the appropriate authority, make it public if 
you want to, but be specific. But do not con- 
demn people who work for the Government. 
That’s the kind of mentality that produced 
Oklahoma City. 

And all these people out here in these var- 
ious groups that are sending faxes around try- 
ing to tell people, you know, how they can 
get ready to assault Federal officials who are 
doing their jobs, trying to justify taking vio- 
lent action, I don’t think they understand 
how many people there are out there that 
are in an unstable frame of mind that might 
take them seriously and actually kill or take 
other violent action against Federal authori- 
ties. It is awful. Just a couple of days ago, 
we lost another FBI agent in Washington, 
DC, and I talked to that man’s widow today. 
He has four children; he has a grandchild. 
He was a human being. He was an American. 
And apparently, the person who shot him had 
a vendetta against all law enforcement offi- 
cials. Now, we cannot have that kind of cli- 
mate in this country. 

And I think the most important thing we 
can do to make your father safer is to have 
everybody in this room, whatever their politi- 
cal party or their view, stand up and say it 
is wrong to condemn people who are out 
there doing their job and wrong to threaten 
them. And when you hear somebody doing 
it, you ought to stand up and double up your 
fist and stick it in the sky and shout them 
down. That is wrong. It is wrong. 

And I hope everybody in this State heard 
what you said today. And I hope you feel 
better in school next week—although I guess 
you're out for the summer. [Laughter] Thank 
you. 


The Environment 


[A participant asked about enforcement of air 
quality standards in Billings. | 
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The President. All I can tell you is, I'll 
be glad to look into it. I tried to prepare for 
this, and I tried to think of every issue I might 
be asked about. I don’t know the answer to 
it, but I will get back to you with an answer. 
I will look into it, and I'll get back to you 
with an answer. 

Let me just make a general comment, and 
you may have other questions about this. 
There are problems in the application of all 
of our environmental laws because people 
are applying them and because we have fol- 
lowed a regulatory model that might have 
made sense 20 years ago that I don’t think 
makes as much sense anymore. So nearly ev- 
erybody maybe could cite his case where we 
have—you don’t think we've gone far 
enough; somebody else thinks we've gone 
way too far with it, whether it’s clean air, 
clean water, the Endangered Species Act, 
you name it. 

But I would remind you, just running 
through the question you asked me, the thing 
we have to do for Montana is to permit peo- 
ple to make a living and preserve the quality 
of life, because that’s why people want to live 
here and that’s why people pour in here by 
the millions every year, to see what you've 
got they don’t have. And that’s why we have 
to try to do that for everybody in America, 
and we've got to try to find the right way 
to do it. But you made the point. I'll look 
into it. I can’t answer the question specifi- 


cally. 


[A participant asked about protection of Yel- 
lowstone National Park in view of a proposed 
gold mine 244 miles from the park. | 


The President. Well, first of all, let me 
thank you for the question. I’m very worried 
about it because of the site. I know it’s on 
private land, but it’s only a couple of miles 
from Yellowstone and from Clark Fork. I 
spoke with Senator Baucus today at some 
length about this. I asked him to take a car 
ride with me for about 15 minutes so he 
could walk me through this and all of his 
concerns. 

What I believe we have to do now is, you 
know, they—there has to be an environ- 
mental impact statement filed on this. And 
Senator Baucus has set out five very specific 
extra high standards he thinks ought to have 
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to be met before they get approval under 
any environmental impact statement. And I 
guess I would have to tell you that’s the way 
I feel. 

I think that the people of Montana are en- 
titled to know that we have gone the extra 
mile because of the unique place where this 
site is. And I don’t want to prejudge the envi- 
ronmental impact statement; I believe most 
of these decisions should be made on the 
merits. But it just stands to reason, given the 
tailings and the other dimensions of the min- 
ing project, that it’s going to have to meet 
a very high standard before you can be abso- 
lutely certain you’re not doing anything to 
Clark Fork or to Yellowstone. And no amount 
of gain that could come from it could possibly 
offset any permanent damage to Yellowstone. 

So you just need to be sure and you need 
to watch this, and I will watch it. I assure 
you I will, and I know that Senator Baucus 
and others will. 


Agriculture Policy 
[A farmer asked about the 1995 farm bill and 


farm loan rates. | 


The President. First of all, since I’ve been 
President we've raised the loan rate once, as 
you probably know. I have also tried to do 
two other things for farmers, particularly 
farmers in this part of our country. One is 
to find more markets to sell products and 
to use things like the Export Enhancement 
Program, the EEP program, to help to facili- 
tate those sales. The other is to try to give 
you some protection from unfair competi- 
tion. You know, our administration moved to 
get that moratorium on increased imports 
from Canada, and we set up that commission 
to work on that problem, on the wheat issue. 
So I have tried to be responsive to the prob- 
lems here. It is going to be difficult to get 
a big increase in the loan rate because of 
the budgetary situation we’re in. 

I don’t agree that the trade deals are nec- 
essarily bad. There are some—the Senators 
from North Dakota think that the agreement 
the United States made with Canada before 
NAFTA and before I became President had 
something to do with what you're dealing 
with, with the wheat now. I wasn’t there. I 
can’t comment on it; I don’t know. But our 
agricultural exports this year will be the larg- 
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est they've ever been. We'll have a trade sur- 
plus of over $20 billion in agriculture. 

What I am worried about is the last point 
you made. It used to be when agricultural 
exports went up, farm income went up. It 
doesn’t necessarily happen anymore. It used 
to be if you could get more jobs into the 
American economy, people’s wages would 
rise. If you’d told me 2% years ago that I 
could get the Congress to lower the deficit 
3 years in a row for the first time since Mr. 
Truman was President and increase invest- 
ment in education and technology and ex- 
pand trade for American products and create 
6.3 million new jobs, but the incomes of most 
working Americans wouldn't go up, I 
wouldn’t have believed that. That’s what the 

_ global economy has done, and that’s our big 
problem. 

Now, here’s what’s going to happen in ag- 
riculture in this farm debate, and I'll tell you 
what I’m going to try to do. The Congress 
has said we ought to cut another $8 billion 
or $9 billion out of farm supports. Farm sup- 
ports were cut in ‘85; they were cut in 90; 
they were cut modestly in ’93. They've been 
cut modestly in 95 by me because the Euro- 
peans are having to cut more under the 
GATT deal we made. If we cut $8 billion 
or $9 billion in farm supports, in my opinion, 
two things are going to happen. Number one, 
we're going to produce less and lose markets 
overseas, and number two, more family farm- 
ers will go out and corporate farmers will 
come in. 

There are two reasons for the farm price 
supports. One is to enable us to compete with 
people around the world. The other is to en- 
able efficient family farmers to ride through 
the hard years. Corporations don’t need that; 
they can either borrow the money or have 
cash reserves to ride through the hard years. 
So I'm going to be pushing for changes in 
this farm bill which help preserve family 
farmers instead of changes which undermine 
them. And I told a bunch of farmers I met 
with today near here at the Les Auer’s farm, 
I said, you know, what we need to do is not 
only look at how much this budget’s going 
to be cut but how this farm program is going 
to be structured, because if we don’t do it, 
family farmers, without regard to their poli- 
tics, are going to be in trouble. 
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Racism and Native Americans 


[After the station took a commercial break, 
a consultant and lobbyist for Native Amer- 
ican organizations asked about efforts to 
combat racism. | 


The President. Well, let me tell you one 
thing I’m doing specifically. Late next 
month—this month, it’s June Ist, isn’t it— 
this month, I’m going to have a meeting in 
Washington, bringing in people from all sec- 
tors of our society to talk about what we can 
do to recreate a sense of good citizenship 
in America and of respecting our diversity. 
That doesn’t mean we ought to agree. We're 
always going to have disagreements. We 
ought to have disagreements. That’s why 
we've got a first amendment, so we can all 
disagree and fight like cats and dogs. But 
we've reached a point in this country now 
when too many of us are looking at each 
other as enemies. 

And I cannot tell you—you know, I’ve had 
the privilege of representing you around the 
world and trying to end the nuclear threat 
and expand opportunities for Americans and 
make peace elsewhere. This country’s meal 
ticket to the 21st century is our diversity. But 
it’s a headache, right? Look at—even in 
Montana, with the relatively small population 
you have, you have a lot of people with dif- 
ferent views on every issue. But I’m telling 
you, it’s our meal ticket to the global econ- 
omy. And we have got to find a way, in a 
community setting like this, to stop looking 
at each other as enemies and start looking 
at each other as friends and neighbors even 
when we have differences and try to find a 
way to resolve the differences, instead of 
drive wedges into the differences, make them 
bigger, so we can belong to organizations that 
will hate each other more than we did before 
and we give all our money to keep driving 
ourselves apart instead of spending our 
money to bring ourselves together. I believe 
that’s very important. 

And for the Native Americans, it’s terribly 
important. You know, I have supported legis- 
lation to give Native American tribes more 
autonomy, to respect their religious and 
other cultural traditions. And I am now doing 
things to try to build economic development 
opportunities in all rural areas of the country, 
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including for American Indians who live on 
reservations. None of this is going to work 
unless all of us figure we got a vested interest 
in everybody else doing well. 

So, you know, most Americans get up 
every day and go to work and pay their taxes 
and obey the law and raise their kids the best 
they can, and they’re pretty fine people. And 
we don’t deserve to be wasting our energy 
hating each other. And it’s a bad mistake. 
And to go back to what that lady said, part 
of it is the flip side of the technology and 
information revolution. You can talk to peo- 
ple on the Internet now who have all the 
same fears you do, and you never have to 
fool with anybody, or even look them in the 
face, that disagrees with you. 

But what’s—our bread and butter is that 
we're different. So anyway, starting at the 
end of this month we're going to see if there’s 
some disciplined, organized way we can take 
this message across America and involve peo- 
ple of different parties, different perspec- 
tives, radically different political views on is- 
sues in the idea of recreating a sense that 
we're all neighbors. [Applause] Thanks. 


Social Security 


[A participant suggested that the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Fund be removed from congres- 
sional control and put into a private trust 
with a private board of directors. | 


The President. Well, first of all, yes, it 
would be possible to do that. Let me say with 
regard to your assertion about mismanage- 
ment, I don’t necessarily agree with that. It 
is true that the Congress raised the Social 
Security tax back in 1983 because the Social 
Security Trust Fund was in trouble, because 
the American people kept demanding oppor- 
tunities for people to retire at younger ages 
while we were living to be older and older. 
So they decided to gradually, a month a year, 
over a period of several years, raise the retire- 
ment age to 67. They funded the thing bet- 
ter, and then they essentially used the Social 
Security tax to downplay the deficit, which 
meant that most of the Social Security money 
was being invested in Government bonds. 

Now, they are good. That’s money in the 
bank; that money will go back there. And 
there are those who argue that, well, if it 
were invested in other things it could have 
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earned a higher rate of return, and therefore, 
we wouldn’t—we’d have a more stable Social 
Security System for a longer term. That may 
be true, but we’d have to be willing to assume 
a higher rate of risk as well. And that’s one 
of the things we’re debating now. 

But I can tell you right now the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund is solvent, and it’s solid. 
There will be financial problems in the Social 
Security Trust Fund in the second decade 
of the next century because my crowd will 
reach retirement age. I’m the oldest of the 
baby boomers, and the people born between 
1946 and 1964 are the largest single group 
of Americans ever born. So when we start 
to work less and play more golf and go hunt- 
ing and fishing, it’s going to be a real burden 
on everybody still working unless we have 
some reforms. And I think we ought to— 
that’s one of the things we ought to look at. 

We did take one step last year: We made 
the Social Security program and agency to- 
tally independent of any other arm of the 
Federal Government. And there is a report 
coming out sometime in the next couple of 
weeks about what else we ought to do to 
make it stable into the next century. We have 
a solemn obligation to do it, and as long as 
I’m there, I’m going to do everything I can 
to make sure that the money is there for you 
and everybody else who paid. into it. 


AIDS 


[A participant questioned administration pol- 
icy and efforts regarding AIDS. | 


The President. First of all, it’s not true 
that I have made no major speeches about 
AIDS. I appointed the first AIDS czar the 
country ever had. I got the Ryan White Act 
fully funded. We increased funding for AIDS 
research and AIDS care by 3 times or more 
the amount that the rest of the budget was 
going up, and then we did it—when we were 
cutting almost everything else, we were 
spending much more money on AIDS. This 
administration has done far more on research 
and care and raising the visibility of the issue 
than anyone ever has. 

I don’t mind you being frustrated, because 
it’s frustrating until we find a cure. We are 
finding ways, by the way, to keep people alive 
more and more, and we’re also finding ways 
that children who are born HIV-positive can 
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get through it in a hurry and maybe even 
have totally normal life expectancy. 

All I can tell you is what my commitment 
is. My commitment is, during these budget 
‘wars, to see that medical research in general 
and AIDS research in particular are contin- 
ued to be increased—it’s a very small part 
of the overall budget, but it’s a big part of 
our future—and to try to make sure that we 
have adequate levels of care. 

Now, let me say one final thing. The health 
care reforms that I proposed last year did 
not pass. But there are two things that I think 
we ought to do that would make a huge dif- 
ference to people with HIV and all of their 
family members and friends. The most im- 
portant is to try to provide some alternatives 
to either no care or nursing home care in 
the home or in boarding homes, some other 
options for long-term care for families. That’s 
also a big deal for people with disabled rel- 
atives and people with parents that maybe 
don’t need to be in a nursing home, but need 
some help. I believe that that ought to be 
part of all these arguments about cutting 
Medicare and Medicaid. It ought to be done 
in the context of health care reform, and we 
ought to push for that again. And I will do 
that. The other thing I think we have to do 
is to make it possible for more Americans 
to buy into health insurance pools that they 
can afford. 

So I am going to work on that with this 
Congress and, believe it or not, in spite of 
all the things you hear now, I think we've 
got a reasonable chance to achieve both of 
those goals. And I think if you and people 
like you will lobby on the care issue, the Ryan 
White issue, I think we have a chance to get 
that carved out from the cuts. And I hope 
you will do that. 

I can tell you, too—I'’ve said this else- 
where—it would be a lot easier if they didn’t 
have just an arbitrary date for balancing the 
budget and then have to churn everything 
else in there. If you’d say, “What do we have 
to do? How much does it cost to do it? How 
are we going to cut? How long will it take 
to do it?” It would lead you to a conclusion 
that you could do it but you’d have to take 
a few more years. 
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Prisons 


[A participant questioned increased spending 
for prisons and suggested changes in the Fed- 
eral sentencing guidelines for nonviolent of- 


fenders. | 


The President. The Attorney General is 
reviewing that, and there is a commission, 
you know, that’s supposed to make rec- 
ommendations on it. I have to tell you, all 
of you folks, that the Federal Government 
adopted these sentencing guidelines to get 
out of the feeling a lot of Americans had that 
the sentence a person got and the time a 
person did was totally arbitrary, that it varied 
so dramatically from judge to judge and State 
to State that it was hard to believe that justice 
was ever being done. And some people, it 
would seem, would do something terrible 
and not do any time at all. So we went to 
the sentencing guidelines. 

Most people who practice law and who 
deal with the sentencing guidelines now be- 
lieve just what this gentleman said, that it 
requires people to serve too much time in 
prison for relevantly minor offenses and lets 
serious offenders off for doing too little time, 
costing the Federal taxpayers more. 

I don’t think you should assume that 
nothing’s going to be done on that. I'll be 
honest with you, the Members of Congress 
and the people in the Justice Department 
and everybody else is reluctant to touch them 
for fear that if you change anything, they will 
be excoriated by somebody saying, “Well, 
here’s one case, and this guy is doing one 
day less,” and how terrible it is. Again, we 
live in an age where there are a lot of com- 
plicated problems that don’t have simple an- 
swers, but those 30-second bullets that come 
screaming over the air waves like—seem to 
have a simple answer. But I think that we 
need to have a careful review of them and 
see if we can’t reach a sense in the country 
that they could be modified in ways that 
would actually make the American people 
safer. 

We can’t totally jail our way out of this 
crime problem, folks. Russia is the only coun- 
try in the world with the same percentage 
of people behind bars as America has. South 
Africa has—is the only country in the world 
that has about half the percentage of people 
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behind bars. Nobody else is above 20 percent 
of percentage of people in prison that we 
have. 

So, I know a lot of people think that the 
courts are lenient and the prisons are weak. 
But the truth is, we send more people to 
jail and keep them longer there than any 
other country does. And I’m all for it if 
they're the right people, if they're the dan- 
gerous people that shouldn’t be let out, that 
ought to be kept behind bars. But right now, 
prison expansion is normally the biggest item 
in every State government’s budget today. In 
California, they're building more prisons and 
spending less on education, thereby ensuring 
they'll have to build more prisons and spend 
less on education—you see what I mean. 

So I agree it ought to be looked at. But 
to do it, we need people who are out here 
in the country who would foster a non- 
demagoguing debate about it, because every 
time the Justice Department even seeks to 
raise it, you have all of the things you can 
imagine being said about it. 


Health Care Reform 


[A participant praised Hillary Clinton’s ef- 
forts on health care reform and asked if the 
President would continue to pursue it. ] 


The President. I’m trying to think of all 
of the things I want to say to you. When I 
was a boy, I lived on a farm in Arkansas that 
had sheep and goats and cattle, and I nearly 
got killed by a ram; so I’m glad that your 
sheep are well-behaved. I don’t have that— 
I’ve still got a scar up here that I got when 
I was 6 years old. 

Two things happened on the health care 
reform. Somewhere between $200 and $300 
million was spent to advertise to convince the 
American people we were trying to have the 
Government take over health care. And the 
American people basically wound up believ- 
ing it, so that Congress could get off by just 
walking away from it. That’s essentially what 
happened. I don’t think it was true. 

On the other hand, the second thing that 
happened was, I have to take responsibility— 
not my wife, not anybody else, me, because 
I’ve been in this business a long time—for 
biting off more than we could chew at once. 
Health care is one-seventh of our economy. 
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It’s the number one concern for a lot of peo- 
ple when they get sick. And there is only so 
much change you can accommodate at one 
time. I think that I have to take responsibility 
for making our plan vulnerable to being both 
distorted but also to failing, and I regret that 
very much. 

So what are we going to do now? Because 
every year, more and more working people 
don’t have health insurance. Every year, 
more and more people who are self-em- 
ployed or farmers or people in small busi- 
nesses can’t afford to buy insurance or have 
to pay more for less coverage. And every 
year, more and more cost gets either put off 
onto the Government or onto people that do 
have good insurance policies. Now, if we cut 
Medicare and Medicaid and take that money 
away from hospitals in Montana and Arkan- 
sas and other places and New York City, that 
will put even more pressure on either closing 
hospitals or raising insurance rates for people 
that have good insurance. So this is a very 
complicated thing. 

My answer to you is twofold. Number one, 
if it is appropriate, that is, depending on what 
we do this year, I’ll certainly intend to discuss 
the health care in the context of the cam- 
paign in 1996. But, number two, remember 
I have said to the American people all along 
Medicare and Medicaid are going up too fast; 
I agree with the Republican majority in Con- 
gress on that. We won’t have any money for 
anything else if we continue to have to spend 
10 percent, 11 percent more every year for 
Medicare and Medicaid. That’s the only— 
look, under my budgets, everything else is 
virtually flat or declining. On the other hand, 
you can’t just cut it without trying to reform 
the system. And I believe there are some im- 
portant medical reforms that can be done 
this year that would make health care more 
available and more affordable to people and 
would reduce some of the disruption that’s 
otherwise going to come if you just have huge 
cuts in Medicare and Medicaid. 

So I’m not giving up on getting something 
done this year. And there are a lot of people 
in both parties in Congress who are prepared 
to talk about some step-by-step reforms that 
would make a difference. 
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Cooperation With Congress 
[A participant asked why the President had 


not cooperated with the Republicans after 
their election victory. | 


The President. | think the American peo- 
ple do want it. And I have tried to cooperate. 
Let me just give you three—a couple of ex- 
amples and remind you that cooperation 
means just that. It requires two people to 
cooperate, two sides. 

Example number one: I signed and strong- 
ly supported a bill, the first bill the Repub- 
lican Congress passed, to apply to Congress 
all the laws they put on the private sector, 
because I figure that'll make them think 
twice before they ask private employers to 
go out and do a lot of things that they don’t 
have to do—the first thing we did. 

The second bill we did was a bill sponsored 
by Senator Kempthorne in Idaho to limit the 
ability of Federal Government to impose un- 
funded mandates on State and local govern- 
ment. I was strongly for that. I signed it. 

The third thing I did was to help them 
break a filibuster and get strong support 
among Democrats in the Senate for the line- 
item veto, which they all said they wanted. 
You remember the House passed a line-item 
veto on President Reagan’s birthday as a 
present for him; that was weeks ago, right? 
The line-item veto—one of the things the 
Republican Congress said that was essential 
to cut spending—I said, “Give it to me. I'll 
cut it.” Do you know—so we had a line-item 
veto pass the House, a line-item veto pass 
the Senate, and I am still waiting for a con- 
ference committee to be appointed. And one 
of the Republican Senators said last week, 
“Oh, we're not going to give President Clin- 
ton the line-item veto. We may not like the 
cuts he makes in spending.” So here I am, 
all dressed up and ready to cooperate. 
[Laughter] 

Now, on the—let me give you one other 
example. They wanted to cut some money 
out of this year's budget to make a downpay- 
ment on balancing the budget. That’s what 
this so-called rescission bill is. They wanted 
to do it so they would raise money to pay 
for Oklahoma City, the California earth- 
quake, and the floods that are now going on 

_in the Middle West and still have some 
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money to bring the deficit down starting this 
year even more. And I said, fine. They said 
$16 billion; I said, fine. 

I met with the Republican Senators, and 
we worked out an agreement. And then all 
the Democratic Senators, just about, voted 
for it. It was a great deal, right? So then they 
go behind closed doors, and they take $1.4 
billion that we agreed on spending on edu- 
cation and health care eee, and a 
bunch of other stuff out and put in a $1.4 
worth of courthouses and special street and 
road projects and some other things. 

Now—and so I said, “Look, I want to si 
this bill; I want to cooperate. But I ao 
a deal. Then you guys went behind closed 
doors. You took people out; you took pork 
in.” We've got to raise incomes of Americans. 
We shouldn’t be cutting education. We 
shouldn’t be cutting those opportunities. I do 
not want to have a pile of vetoes, but I am 
not going to sign a bill that gets changed be- 
hind closed doors after the cooperation we 
had agreed on produced this bill. 

So, I still want to cooperate with them. 
I'll help them balance the budget, too, but 
not if it collapses the American economy or 
wrecks Medicare or closes every country hos- 
pital in Montana and my home State. I want 
to cooperate, but it takes two to tango. 


Federal Power Administrations 


[After the station took a commercial break, 
a participant questioned the proposed sale of 
Federal power marketing administrations to 
private interests. | 


The President. Well, the argument is, let 
me just say—let me put it in a larger context. 
The Office of Management and Budget, 
under my administration and under the pre- 
vious Republican administrations, has always 
routinely tried to put something on this in 
the budget. The Congress now has voted to 
do it at least one time, but it has to go 
through another committee, so it might be 
able to be headed off. 

When they brought it to me, I said I don’t 
necessarily believe this is going to save 
money. This is a one-time savings, all right, 
and you can argue that the power is sub- 
sidized, but I will approve this only if you 
do two things, in our proposal. One is you 
have to put a lid on how much rates can go 
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up, and two—which makes it less attractive, 
obviously, to private utilities. And two is 
there has to be an extraordinary effort to let 
— power authorities buy the capacity 
irst, which would, in effect, since they're get- 
ting it, since power marketing authorities pri- 
marily sell to public power authorities, as you 
know, which would essentially be a change 
of assets; you could take it off the govern- 
ment’s books, it would look like you lowered 
the deficit, but it wouldn’t lead to a rate in- 
crease, because you’d have the same inte- 
grated network. 

So that is what I am trying to do with this 
proposal. That’s what I believe should be 
done. I do not believe we should sell it and 
get a one-time gain out of it if it’s going to 
explode electric rates in Montana or in any 
other State. 

There may be a way to do it that would 
increase the cash flow of the Government 
and help the Congress and the President to 
bring the deficit down, but it should only be 
done if it can be managed without a big hit 
on the electric rate payers. And I think the 
way I suggested is a possible way to do it. 
And if it doesn’t work out, then, in my opin- 
ion, it shouldn’t pass at all. 


Government Response to Protest 


[A participant asked about the contrast be- 
tween anti-Government protest in the 1960's 
and 1970's and in the present. | 


The President. Well, first of all, there 
were some people in the "60s and "70s who 
went beyond their First Amendment rights 
and advocated violence. And they were 
wrong then, and this crowd is wrong now. 

And it’s very interesting to me to see that 
there are some public officials in our country 
who are only too happy to criticize the cul- 
ture of violence being promoted by the 
media in our country or the rap lyrics that 
are coming out in some of our recordings— 
which I have also criticized before they did, 
by and large—but are stone-cold silent when 
these other folks are talking and making vio- 
lence seem like it’s okay. 

And I believe, again, if we’re going to cre- 
ate an American community where we can 
disagree, vote differently, work through our 
differences, but all think we’re friends and 
neighbors and get closer together, we have 
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to have a uniform standard that says violence 
is wrong, illegal conduct is wrong, and people 
that are out there encouraging people and 
explicitly tell them when it’s okay for them 
to take the law into their own hands and be 
violent, they’re wrong. 

And people who are out there demeaning 
and dehumanizing people just because they 
work for the Federal Government are wrong. 
I am not defending every person who ever 
did anything for the Federal Government, in- 
cluding me. I make mistakes. Everybody who 
works for the Government makes mistakes. 
They're human. When somebody does some- 
thing wrong, it ought to be zeroed in on, tar- 
geted, and talked about. You can do that 
without dehumanizing people. 

I'll tell you, I've been guilty of it. Every 
politician I’ve ever known, including me, will 
sometimes give a speech to people like you 
and talk about Federal bureaucrats. We've 
reduced the number of Federal bureaucrats, 
by the way, by over 100,000, and we’re going 
down to 270,000 in the budgets we’ve already 
adopted, to the smallest Government since 
President Kennedy came here in 1963. 

But, I realized after Oklahoma City that 
every time I did that I did that to try to make 
those of you who are taxpayers think that I 
was identifying with you more than them. 
And that is wrong. That is dehumanizing. 

That young girl’s father is an American citi- 
zen who made a deliberate decision that he 
would never be a rich person because he 
wanted to serve the United States in a Fed- 
eral agency. And I’ve been guilty of it, too. 
We all have to realize that we have to change 
the way we talk and the way we think about 
this. We don’t have to quit disagreeing. We 
don’t have to quit arguing. 

But this whole climate is bad. It’s good 
for their politics. It helps them raise a lot 
of money and generate—you know, if you 
keep people torn up and upset, fear may be 
a stronger force than hope. But it’s not good 
for America. And we're better than that, all 
of us are. 


Canada-U.S. Trade 


[A participant asked about correcting the im- 
balance in trade of cattle and grain with Can- 
ada. | 
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The President. Well, first of all, we were 
the first administration that ever did any- 
thing. We got—we had a one-year agreement 
to limit Canadian imports of wheat, to set 
up a joint commission to try to deal with this 
and to try to work it out, because the Cana- 
dian wheat problem is somewhat analogous 
to the Japanese automobile problem that you 
know I’m also involved with now. And that 
is that they have a system which does not 
fall into the category of tariff—right?—which 
is a tax on imports, or protectionism, which 
is a legally explicit barrier to imports. It is 
the way their economic system is organized, 
works de facto to give them an unfair advan- 
tage, in both cases. And these things are 
not—they’re very difficult to take care of in 
trade laws, which is why you have to take 
them one by one and take a lot of heat when 
you're doing it. 

So all I can tell you, sir, is that I am doing 
my best to deal with the situation I found 
when I became president two and a half years 
ago. And we have not solved the problem, 
but at least we've put it on hold, and we've 
done more than has been done in the past. 
And I will continue to do my best to work 
on it. 


Town Meetings 


Mr. Koernig. We are unfortunately, Mr. 
President, and everybody here, just about out 
of time. I have one final question. 

The President. It seems like we just got 
here. 

Mr. Koernig. I know, it does. I have one 
final question for you. This is the first town 
hall meeting you've done in over a year. You 
did quite a few of them, and then you 
stopped. Why did you stop, and why are you 
starting again? 

The President. 1 don’t really know why 
I stopped. One of the things that frustrates 
me—the young gentleman was asking me 
about cooperating with Congress and during 
the break, I said, you know, when we do 
things, it’s not news; it’s only news when 
we're fighting. And one of the things that 
I noticed is I'd go out and do these town 
hall meetings, and we'd have, you know, 30, 
40 questions, and there would be one where 
there would be a little—sparks would fly, and 
that would be the only thing that would get 
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any kind of real legs out of it, so that if the 
American people drew any conclusion, they 
would think that I was here making the prob- 
lem I’m trying to combat worse. 

And that may be the reason we kind of 
stopped doing them, but I think it was a mis- 
take. I think these things are good, because 
first of all, it’s easy for the President to be- 
come isolated, particularly in this security en- 
vironment we live in today. And I think peo- 
ple who have questions should be able to 
confront their elected officials face to face, 
personally. And I think it’s good to create 
this. 

I looked kind of hypocritical going around 
saying we ought to all start treating each 
other like friends and neighbors if I’m holed 
up someplace or I only talk when I’m giving 
a speech to people who can’t respond. So 
I’m glad to be here. 

Mr. Koernig. We're glad you're here too. 
We're glad that you chose Billings as the 
place to start doing town hall meetings again. 
I know that I speak for everyone in Montana 
and people of northern Wyoming in thanking 
you very much for being with us tonight, sir. 

The President. Thank all of you very 
much. [Applause] I can’t believe it’s 8:00 
p.m. 

Mr. Koernig. I’m Gus Koernig at KTVQ 
in Billings. I’m told you have some closing 
comments to make. 

The President. No, I'm fine. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. Does anybody have a question 
that could be answered yes or no? [Laughter] 
Yes, no, maybe—what—quick. 


Anticrime Efforts 

Q. Mr. President, as the costs of incarcer- 
ating criminals continues to rise, will you take 
actions to support early intervention and 
educational programs that will help children 
not to become criminals, but to become suc- 
cessful members of our society? 

The President. Absolutely. It was a big 
part of the crime bill last year. The crime 
bill had money for prisons, money for police, 
and money for prevention, and money for 
punishment. Some in Congress want to take 
the prevention money out; I want to keep 
it in. 


Anybody else—yes, quick. 
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Education Funding 


Q. Mr. President, will you veto the rescis- 
sion bill if they do not put education back 
into the proposed cuts? 

The President. Yes, 1 will. But I want to 
sign a rescission bill. They're right—the Con- 
gress is right to cut that spending, but they 
shouldn’t have done what was done in the 
conference committee. If they will fix the 
education, I'll sign it. We ought to have one. 
It’s the right thing to do, but we've got to 
establish some standards. When you cut 
spending, what you do spend becomes even 
more important. 


The Environment 


Q. Mr. President, if the Republicans re- 
write the Endangered Species Act or the 
Clean Air and Water Acts, will you veto that 
revision? 

The President. Well, it depends on what 
they do. If this bill the House passed on clean 
water passes, I'll veto that. But I do believe 
that there are Republicans and Democrats 
in the Senate who will try to work together 
to give us some responsible revisions. And 
we're trying to revise the way the Endan- 
gered Species Act is administered, and all 
these things trying to push more down to the 
local level. But we can’t abandon them. 
There is a reason that we have an Endan- 
gered Species Act. We brought the eagle 
back, we’re bringing the grizzly bear back, 
and if we can preserve diversity, it will be 
good for the environment. But we've got to 
do it with common sense, and we can do 
that. 


Native American Issues 


Q. I want to know if you'd fully fund the 
tribally controlled community colleges? 

The President. Well, we've got some— 
you know, we did some things for the tribal 
community colleges that—had not done be- 
fore and made them eligible for certain 
streams of Federal money. I can’t promise 
to fully fund anything in this budgetary envi- 
ronment; I wish I could, but I can’t. 

Q. Dave Henry, a federal whistle-blower 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, formerly. 
The Indian trust accounts are short between 
$1 billion and $2 billion—that’s with a “b” 
not an “m”—billion dollars Federal Indian 
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personal money gone. Could you please ask 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to reform the 
system of accounting for Indian trust funds? 
The President. | will look into that. That’s 
the second question I don’t know the answer 
to tonight, but I'll look into it. 
Any real quick yes or no’s? 


Campaign Finance Reform. 

Q. Will you support any change in proce- 
dures which would eliminate the soft money 
in political campaigns which is allowing 
wealthy individuals in corporations to give 
very large amounts to the political cam- 
paigns? 

The President. Yes, I will. I think that the 
Democratic majority in Congress last time 
made a mistake not to pass campaign finance 
reform. I think the lobby reform bill ought 
to pass as well, which would ban the giving 
of gifts and require disclosure of lobbying ac- 
tivities. Those two things would do a lot to 
straighten up politics in Washington. Yes, I 
will—both of them, strongly. 

Mr. Koernig. Mr. President, this is abso- 
lutely the last question. 


The President. Okay. 


The Environment 


Q. Can we do anything to save the endan- 
gered species that are out there that people 
are killing and that we can try to set laws 
so they will be free to roam and so their pop- 
ulation can grow? 

The President. That’s what the Endan- 
gered Species Act is supposed to do. And 
the people who don’t like it believe that we 
try to save endangered species that aren’t im- 
portant and hurt people a lot economically. 
And here’s what we’ve got to do. What we've 
got to do is to find a way to make sure that 
we don’t hurt people so much economically, 
but we do save the species. And in a way, 
they’re all important because it’s the whole 
web of our country, all the biological species 
that give us what we know of as Montana 
or my home State. So I’m going to do what 
I can to save the Endangered Species Act 
and to implement it in a way that makes good 
sense, so all the people who don't like it will 
dislike it less and we'll save the species. 

Mr. Koernig. Mr. President, thank you 
again. That was a terrific encore. 
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The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Koernig. Thank you folks, and good 
night. . 

The President. They were good, weren't 
they? Thank you. 


NOTE: The town meeting began at 7 p.m. in the 
KTVQ television studio. 


Remarks on the F-16 Downed in 
Bosnia 
June 2, 1995 


Good afternoon. I am very concerned 
about the loss of our F-16 over Bosnia and 
the fate of the American pilot, and we are 
following that situation closely. 

I have spoken today with President Chirac 
about the situation in Bosnia and about the 
meetings that Secretary Perry and General 
Shalikashvili will be attending. I’ve spoken 
with Secretary Perry and will meet with him 
and General Shali later today. We've also 
been in touch with the NATO commanders 
and with other governments. 

I want to reiterate and make absolutely 
clear that our policy on Bosnia remains firm. 
For reasons that I think are obvious, I will 
have no further comments on this situation 
today. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Jacques Chirac of the 
European Council. 


Remarks Honoring the 1995 NCAA 
Men’s and Women’s Basketball 
Champions 


June 2, 1995 


The President. Thank you very much. La- 
dies and gentlemen, I’m sorry that other 
events dictated that we started a little late 
today, but I want to welcome all of you to 
the White House, and all the people who 
have come from California and Connecticut: 
Senator Lieberman, Congresswoman Ken- 
nelly, Congresswoman DeLauro, Congress- 
man Gejdenson. And from California, the 
president of—the chancellor of UCLA, 
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Chancellor Young; and the officers of 
UConn, the chairman of the board, Lew 
Rome, and the president, Harry Hartley. I 
am delighted to welcome all of you back to 
the White House who have been here before 
and those who are coming for the first time, 
to welcome you here. 

You know, we ought to get something obvi- 
ous out of the way. These championships 
were hard on the Vice President and me. 
[Laughter] I mean, we just have to hope our 
ticket does a little better in 96. [Laughter] 

But some of you know, I am a near-fanatic 
basketball fan and I think that any serious 
student of basketball would have to say that 
this year, in the championship, not only the 
teams with the best records but the best 
teams in the United States won the cham- 
pionships and deserve—[inaudible]. 

I remember vividly when Tyus Edney 
came out of the final game with his wrist 
injury, and all the people were saying, “Well, 
this may be the undoing of UCLA.” And I 
was sitting there looking at the team and I 
said, “I don’t think so.” [Laughter] I remem- 
ber people—the discussions that I’ve heard, 
year-in and year-out, about how you have to 
have 10 players to win the final. And in the 
final, when you see the really great players 
with their adrenalin pumping, I don’t think 
so. 

And so, I want to congratulate again Coach 
Harrick and the Bruins on reviving UCLA's 
magnificent tradition, winning their 11th na- 
tional title, and I think that they've got a great 
future. I also want to congratulate Ed 
O’Bannon on being selected the Most Out- 
standing Player of the tournament, and the 
NCAA Player of the Year, for his fantastic 
season. 

I do want to say one thing. J had the privi- 
lege of coming to UCLA and giving the com- 
mencement address and being with Chan- 
cellor Young a couple of years ago. I have 
to chide you on one thing: I’ve been very 
proud of the very outspoken and courageous 
stance you've taken in favor of continuing af- 
firmative action programs, so we can—|[ap- 
plause|—but if you had really believed in 
spreading opportunity around, you would not 
have permitted both the O’Bannon brothers 
to be on your team. [Laughter] Nonetheless, 
I forgive you for that minor lapse. [Laughter] 
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I also want to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Coach Geno Auriemma and the 
Connecticut Huskies for establishing the 
most outstanding winning record in the his- 
tory of college basketball, men or women’s 
basketball. 

I want to congratulate Rebecca Lobo, who 
couldn’t be here today. We’re all sorry about 
that. But she’s representing the U.S. national 
team in games in Europe. She once wrote 
to the president of the Celtics, saying that 
she’d be the first woman to play for their 
team. All I can say is that may or may not 
happen. But the Connecticut Huskies did 
more to make the rest of America appreciate 
women’s basketball than any team has ever 
done. And they made millions of fans that 
will help other university teams all across this 
country for years and years and years in the 
future, and we thank you for that. 

So let me say I’m glad you're here. I also 
want to say to the coach, this team came to 
the White House once before, and somebody 
messed it up, and they didn’t get in, even 
the back door. Today, they came in the front 
door with full honors, and I'd like to invite 
their coach to come up for a few words. 
Thank you and congratulations. 


[At this point, Coach Geno Auriemma of the 
University of Connecticut Huskies women’s 
champions made brief remarks, and team 
captain Pam Webber presented gifts to the 
President. Coach Jim Harrick of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles Bruins men’s 
champions then made brief remarks, and 
team captain Ed O’Bannon presented gifts 
to the President. | 


The President. Is that your dad? [Laugh- 
ter] Stand up, Daddy. [Laughter] 

Now, here’s what we're going to do. I’m 
going to take a picture with each team, and 
then we're going to break up, take the ropes 
down, we'll all visit a little, okay? 

But, you know, every year this is so hum- 
bling for me. Most days I wake up and I’m 
6 foot 24% inches, and I’m halfway tall. This 
day I’m just another person looking up. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you all for coming. It was a great 
day. Thanks. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
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he referred to Charles E. Young, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


Memorandum on Trade With China 
June 2, 1995 


Presidential Determination No. 95-23 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 
Public Law 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978 (herein- 
after “the Act”), I determine, pursuant to 
subsection 402(d)(1) of the Act, 19 U.S.C. 
2432(d)(1), that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine that the continuation of 
the waiver applicable to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China will substantially promote the 
objectives of section 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Trade With China 
June 2, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby transmit the document referred 
to in subsection 402(d)(1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (“the Act”), with respect 
to the continuation of a waiver of application 
of subsections (a) and (b) of section 402 of 
the Act to the People’s Republic of China. 
This document constitutes my recommenda- 
tion to continue in effect this waiver for a 
further 12-month period and includes my 
reasons for determining that continuation of 
the waiver currently in effect for the People’s 
Republic of China will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act, and 
my determination to that effect. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
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NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Memorandum on Trade With 
Former Eastern Bloc States 
June 2, 1995 


Presidential Determination No. 95-24 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), 
I determine that the further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. I 
further determine that the continuation of 
the waivers applicable to Albania, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 


Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Mongolia, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402 of the Act. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Trade With Former Eastern Bloc 
States 


June 2, 1995 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby transmit the document referred 
to in subsection 402(d)(1) of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (the “Act”), with respect 
to a further 12-month extension of the au- 
thority to waive subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 402 of the Act. This document con- 
stitutes my recommendation to continue in 
effect this waiver authority for a further 12- 
month period, and includes my reasons for 
determining that continuation of the waiver 
authority and waivers currently in effect for 
Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Geor- 
gia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Mon- 
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golia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and 
Uzbekistan will substantially promote the ob- 
jectives of section 402 of the Act. I will sub- 
mit a separate report with respect to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
NOTE: Identical letters were set to Newt Gingrich, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Al- 
bert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 29 

In the morning, the President visited Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, Arlington, VA, 
where he placed a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns. 


May 30 

In the afternoon, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso of Brazil. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Illinois and ordered Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in com- 
munities recently struck by severe storms 


and flooding. 


May 31 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Colorado Springs, CO, and then to Billings, 
MT, in the afternoon. 

The President named Andrew F. Brimmer 
as Chairman and Joyce Ladner and Con- 
stance B. Newman as members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Financial Responsibility 
and Management Assistance Authority. 


June l 

In the morning, the President went horse- 
back riding at the Intermountain Equestrian 
Center. In the early afternoon, he toured the 
Auer wheat farm. 
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The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Philip W. Pillsbury, Jr., and re- 
appointment of Gary S. Hartshorn to the 
Panama Canal Joint Commission on the En- 
vironment. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate William J. Hughes as Ambassador 
to Panama. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate David L. Hobbs as Ambassador to 
Guyana. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Joseph W. Cornelison as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Richard K. Glenn as the Indigenous 
Representative to the Arctic Research Com- 
mission. 


June 2 


In the early morning, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. In the afternoon, 
he hosted a working luncheon with Demo- 
cratic Governors in the Old Family Dining 
Room. 


The President declared a major disaster in 
Missouri and ordered Federal funds to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts in 
communities struck by severe storms, hail, 
tornadoes, and flooding beginning on May 
13 and continuing. 


The President announced his intent to 
nominate Tracey Dean Conwell and Jeanne 
R. Ferst to the National Museum Services 
Board. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Larry E. Trujillo, Sr., as the Chair 
and Federal Representative to the Arkansas 
River Compact Administration between the 
States of Colorado and Kansas. 


The White House announced that the 
President has sent fiscal year 1996 budget 
amendments to the Congress for the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Education, Interior, 
Transportation, and the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NoTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 28 


Advance text of National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake’s commencement address at 
the University of Massachusetts 


Released May 30 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released May 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released June 1 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s telephone conversation 
with President Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
of Brazil 


Released June 2 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on most-favored-nation trade status for 
China 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on consolidation of the Russian-American 
Enterprise Fund and the Fund for Large En- 
terprises in Russia 
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Acts A d Note: No acts approved by the President were 
cs — received by the Office of the Federal Register 
by the P resident during the period covered by this issue. 
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